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The Highest Endorsement 


Educators throughout the nation are enthusiastic in their endorsements of the inspiring 
teaching methods made available through 


OFFICE PROCEDURE AND 
PRACTICE 


By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Office Procedure and Practice satisfies the most exacting requirements of business. The highest 
endorsement of any text is the success it achieves in the class room. It is a pleasure to be able to 
present below a few of the many endorsements of this work. These endorsements come from the 
“firing line’—teachers using the work. 


Will Continue to Use Appreciates a Real Course in Office 


“| have just finished a class in Office Procedure and Procedure and Practice 

Practice. It is the finest material we have had in the 

line of office training. | expect to continue the use “Il want you to know how much | appreciate a real 

of this book not only for the stenographic and secre- course in Office Procedure and Practice. | have been 

tarial people, but expect to include our bookkeeping teaching secretarial studies for a good many years and 

students in our next class.”’ —E. L. B., [linors. this comes nearest to a real office practice set of any 
| have ever seen. | am enjoying teaching it very much, 


A Valuable Contribution and find the lectures so well planned that it is not 

; ; difficult for the students to go from one step to an- 

“It is a very valuable contribution to the scant supply other.” —M.R.L., New Hampshire. 
of this type of publication on the market. It is a 
very valuable aid in that you have gathered under one 


cover the very essential information which heretofore ‘ > 
the student could get only by actual practice or piece- Enthusiastic About Office Procedure 


meal by wading through reams various ° 
other books.” M., Michigan and Practice 


. : “| am enthusiastic about this book and hope to give a 
Adopted for Course in , Business course in office management in which this text may be 


Procedure used. | am particularly impressed with the manner in 

which the student is given a constant and well-orga- 

“We are adopting Langer’s Office Procedure and Prac- nized review. A criticism of most textbooks is their 
tice as the text for our course in Business Procedure lack of unity in the matter of well- ih sag hagas bi 
this year.”’ B. O. M., Virginia S. L. N., lowe 


Learn first-hand why schools in all parts of the 
country have adopted Walton Office Procedure 
and Practice. We shall be glad to send this 
modern, practical work for ninety days’ examina- 


tion upon request. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332-386 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


XAMI NATI re] N Cc UP 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 332-386 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me, for ninety days’ examination, a copy of Office Procedure and Practice with- 


out obligation of any kind. 


Address 
City and State 
Official Position 
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MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS 
ARE PLACING GRADUATES 


# placing Ediphone Voice Writing on their schedules ! 


foday, most offices 


want secretaries 


who can do these 


3 things well 


FILE E 
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USE 


Business firms are demanding 
secretaries who have a complete 
education. They may specialize 
in one thing, but their training 

— should include a working knowl- 
edge at least of all office equip- 
ment and procedure. By includ- 
ing instructions in Ediphone 
Voice Writing as part of their 
regular curricula, modern schools 
everywhere are giving students 
the opportunity of gaining this 
vital knowledge. 


Ediphone instruments employ 
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EFFICIENTLY 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


E ACCURATELY 


E 


the Edison principles of “Bal- 
anced” Voice Writing, for the 
dictator, and Typease, for the 
secretary—which make dictating 
and transcription easier, faster, 
and more pleasant. To facilitate 
and further simplify Voice Writ- 
ing instruction and learning, Edi- 
phone practice records and other 
educational aids are supplied. 


For detailed information, tele- 
phone The Ediphone, Your City, 
or write to: Department of Edu- 
cational Training, Ediphone Divi- 
sion— 


FREE — Send 


for your Pamphlet 
of Specimen Pages 


of New Ediphone Secretarial Course, and 
Edison leaflet, “Dictation Facts No. 30.” 
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TRIPLE-THREAT GIRL—SHE KNOWS 
THE MIMEOGRAPH PROCESS 


How can a young, ambitious, and competent worker find an attractive 
opportunity right after leaving school? Most likely to succeed in these 


strenuous times is the one who knows stenography, typing, and Mimeo- 
graphing. Many schools are now teaching the Mimeograph Process because 
it is the standard method of duplication. Operators can be trained for 
this work in a surprisingly short time. Have you thought about giving 
your students the benefit of this added instruction? By so doing you will 
increase their fitness and enlarge their field. We are glad to give you, 
without obligation, the benefit of long experience in teaching the Mimeo- 
graph Process. The outline of instruction has been prepared by our 
Educational Department, directed by educators well versed in actual classroom 
work. It’s yours for the asking. Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Free to commerce teachers. When you are ready to con- 
sider the inclusion of Mimeographing in your curriculum, we shall 
» « be glad to send you, at no cost, our outline of expert instruction. 
» ~~ Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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OF AMERICA 


Why are 
Dictaphone-trained. 


Secretaries 
PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE the Dictaphone has 


carved for itself a permanent place in 


American business life through sheer 


proved efficiency. As a consequence, 


the demand for competent Dictaphone- 


trained secretaries so far exceeds the 
present supply that YOUR STUDENTS, 
after successfully completing the 


DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE th e 

COURSE, may command higher begin- 

ning salaries in preferred positions. modern secretary 
The Odell Minimum Essentials Test is Dictaphone 


for student Dictaphone operators, the 


Trained 


Dictaphone Transcription Error Chart 


and other valuable teaching aids are e 


free. Write for them today. Address: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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faster Life 
Lives in the World 


An Editorial by Paul S$. Lomax 


This is the beautiful season of Christmas when the human 
leart tends to rise to a new level of love in relation to God 
. .d to mankind, so richly manifested in that Master Life who 
came into a dreary Roman ruled world and brought hope 
-d cheer to teeming millions of people. With and in His 
life a new dignity was attached to each human life, what- 
ver the circumstances of existence. “For as many as are led 

the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” Romans 8:14. 
i-e appealed to the best in each person as a way ot ultimately 
|inging abiding peace and good will to all nations throughout 
sie earth. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 

cart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
toe first and great commandment. And the second is like unto 
.. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 

‘mmandments hang all the law and the prophets.” Mat. 
22:37-41. 

With this new dignity emphasized in human life, every 
person—every man, woman, and child—became worth saving 
and worth educating in the sight of God. At first, in the 
early Christian centuries, this point of view was interpreted 
as meaning that every person was worth saving for the sake 
of inheriting an eternal life of bliss in the hereafter. It was 
an education devoted to the preparation of “loyal followers 
ot the faith.” Alcuin, that great apostle of learning at the 
court of Charlemagne, issued the following instruction in 
789 A.D.: “Let every monastery and every abbey have its 
school, where boys may be taught the Psalms, the system of 
musical notation, singing, arithmetic, and grammar.” Each 
of these studies was rigorously directed at moral and religious 
training, it is true, but there was in that program the most 
significant educational objective that a person was worth 
educating in order that he may better and more fully fulfill 
his mission in life. 

Along with this conception there developed, after many 
centuries of human suffering and struggle, the added thought 
that the great end of life after all is to seek to realize the 
Kingdom of God on this very earth rather than to think of 
it as something wholly apart from human existence and to be 
enjoyed only in a hereafter. We find Vittorino Da Feltre 
(1378-1446), who conducted a famous school at Mantua, 
Italy, from 1423-1446, stating : 


“Not every one is called to be a lawyer, a physician, a phil- 
osopher, to live in the public eye, nor has every one outstanding 
gifts of natural capacity, but all of us are created for the life 
of social duty, all are responsible for the personal influence which 
goes forth from 


Thus there spread to different parts of Europe in the period 
of the Renaissance movement an emphasis on the application 
of the Greek and Roman cultures to ever-present human 
needs for the purpose of creating a better and a happier life 
on earth. Gradually, century by century, in certain European 
countries, a new day of hope and cheer dawned for the masses 
in the form of universal education of some sort for all boys 
and girls as a preparation for a worth while life in this world, 
individually and socially. 

This great idea was brought to the shores of New England 
by its earliest settlers, and found expression in the famous 
Massachusetts School Ordinance of 1647, which provided, in 
part, “That every township in this jurisdiction, after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their town to 
teach all such children as shall resort to him to write and 
read, whose wages shall be paid either by the parents or 
masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in general... .” 

This policy of public education continued to grow in sig- 
nificance, individually and socially, through the periods of the 
Latin grammar school, the academy, and the public high 
school with an increasing emphasis on a kind of education 
that would actually function in the living experiences of boys 
and girls. It was inevitable that business subjects should be- 
gin to find their way into the program of studies of the acad- 
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emy and the public high school, particularly since from early 
colonial days private schools had been offering business 
training. At least thirty-five such schools existed in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia in the period 1709-1758. This 
was a period in which the business life of the colonies was 
developing rapidly both in its local commerce and in its 
foreign trade, particularly with the mother country. Conse- 
quently, when the public-spirited leaders of that day, such as 
Benjamin Franklin, himself a successful business man, turned 
their attention to a more adequate provision of public edu- 
cation, it was to be expected that business subjects should 
early become a part of the academy’s instruction. Benjamin 
Franklin, in connection with the academy he sponsored in 
Philadelphia, and which opened in 1751, had expressed for the 
pupils the following educational philosophy: 


As to their studies, it would be well if they could be taught 
verything that is useful and everything that is ornamental. But 
art is long, and their time is short. It is therefore proposed 
that they learn those things that are likely to be most useful and 
most ornamental; regard being had to the several professions for 
which they are intended. 


In the New York State Board of Regents’ report of 1837 we 
find the following subjects included in the academy curricula: 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, embroidery, extemporaneous speak- 
ing, music, navigation, penmanship, stenography, and sur- 
veying. These subjects are listed among a total list of 72, 
indicative of the effort to have the academy at the outset deal 
with most useful instruction or with the “real business of 
living.” Later the academy failed to live up to its original 
mission with the result that the public high school came into 
being in 1821 to represent a second great effort to realize the 
educational philosophy of Benjamin Franklin. How well is 
the public high school succeeding in offering most useful edu- 
cation, and will it in time be supplanted by a third type of in- 
stitution in the great democratic undertaking to bring to the 
masses a most beneficial kind of education, individually and 
socially? If the public high school fails in this supreme 
mission, it is certain to go the way of the academy. At this 
Christmastime it seems fitting that we should contemplate the 
public schools of Democracy in the light of His philosophy 
of masterful living upon the earth. Even the most favored 
nations are still struggling in 1935 to realize a kind of edu- 
cation among the leaders and the masses that will bring peace, 
good will, and happiness to all the people in their individual 
and social living. 

And yet in our own three hundred years (1635-1935) of 
public education, we have made most heartening strides to 
achieve a universal public school system throughout the 
Union that is articulate with the needs and improvement of 
human existence. We have come a long distance along the 
road of human betterment by process of education even 
though the road ahead is still very winding and apparently 
without end toward the supreme goal of masterful living in 
relation to God and our fellowmen. In 1932 we had in this 
country 232,750 public elementary schools and 26,409 public 
high schools in which there were registered 23,570,000 ele- 
mentary school pupils and 5,590,000 secondary school pupils. 
The latter group is today almost 7,000,000. Over a million 
teachers are employed to conduct these public schools. What 
an amazing transformation from those days of long ago when 
the Prince of Peace came into the world to dignify human 
life in the likeness of God! Indeed, every man, woman, and 
child is worth saving and is worth educating for an increas- 
ingly better and better realization of a Kingdom of God and 
a true Brotherhood of man on earth. May we as teachers 
never lose faith in this supreme goal of universal school edu- 
cation in a Democracy. May we renew and strengthen that 
faith in richest measure at this Christmastime. THE JouRNAL 
oF BUSINESS EDUCATION joins with you in happiest and most 
earnest wishes of continued fulfillment in this Christmas and 
New Year Season. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Case for Commercial 
Arithmetic 


In one of our recent periodicals there 
is a brief discussion of “objectives in 
business arithmetic.” This title always 
attracts my attention. Naturally I 
started to read this article in the hope 
that it would throw some new light on 
the problem of business arithmetic in the 
high school commercial curriculum. As 
usual, I find little support for the con- 
tention that business arithmetic should 
continue to hold its place in a well de- 
veloped program of high school business 
education. 

I cannot resist the temptation to pass 
on to you the case for business arith- 
metic as it is made in this brief article, 
although I am fully aware of the fact 
that the author probably would like to 
elaborate his ideas somewhat in self- 
defense. He is editor of the journal 
mentioned (it isn’t this one) and, there- 
fore, may do so if he wishes. 

Here is the first objective—“To develop 
in the minds of students an ideal of 
absolute accuracy in the fundamental 
operations.” Now I ask you if a full 
year of five periods a week, or even a 
half year, should be necessary to develop 
this ideal of “absolute accuracy in fun- 
damental operations’? I ask you fur- 
ther: Is this ideal of “absolute accuracy” 
as likely to be developed as expeditiously 
and certainly through the study of com- 
mercial arithmetic, independent of any 
special vocational objective, as it is 
through an appropriate emphasis on the 
arithmetical content of vocational courses 
which prepare for occupations in which 
“many situations in life call for the use 
of figures”? Is there any certainty that 
students who take a commercial arith- 
metic course, as it is given at present, will 
“develop exact and rigorous methods of 
thinking to arrive at accurate results?” 
If this is the case, how can one ex- 
plain the fact that several hundred sen- 
iors, all of whom had had commercial 
arithmetic and other vocational training, 
could not muster enough “rigorous 
thinking” to arrive at an accurate re- 
sult in a problem involving only two or 
three processes such as the following? 
Sales, 1933, $5,480; Sales, 1934, $4,620. 
Percentage of increase or decrease. 


The burden of proof is still on those 
who advocate business arithmetic as such 
to demonstrate that it results in “abso- 
lute accuracy,” or “exact and rigorous 
methods of thinking.” 

The second objective is stated as fol- 
lows—“To familiarize students with the 
business applications of arithmetic.” Again 
I ask you if it should be necessary to 
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teach arithmetic an entire year during 
which “business transactions” are dealt 
with out of their natural setting for the 
purpose of showing the application of 
ordinary arithmetic principles to concrete 
business situations? Should we teach 
this subject a whole year to develop in 
students “the ability to apply arithmeti- 
cal principles to the varied problems 
that continually arise in business”? Or, 
should we give adequate attention to the 
arithmetical content of our training for 
jobs in which “the varied problems” of 
business which require the use of arith- 
metical calculations naturally arise? Can 
we escape emphasizing the business arith- 
metic content of our vocational subjects 
such as bookkeeping, salesmanship, cal- 
culating machine work, cost work, and 
many other types of work, and still do 
a good job of vocational training? Can 
we assume that because an arithmetic 
course has been taught, our students in 
vocational courses will be thoroughly 
competent to deal with the arithmetical 
situations as they arise? I leave it to 
any teacher of bookkeeping to answer. 

The third objective is stated thus— 
“To give students an understanding of 
the why as well as of the how.” From 
what follows it appears that if boys and 
girls are going to acquire an economic 
education they must study commercial 
arithmetic. Now I ask you again: In 
subjects which are rich in economic con- 
tent may we not sufficiently emphasize 
the arithmetical phases of the work to 
justify the belief that in time boys and 
girls will acquire an understanding of 
the economic “why,” at least, of busi- 
ness transactions? Why, again, should 
we require students to take the subject 
of commercial arithmetic throughout a 
year so that we may bring in “economic 
situations,” “business transactions,” and 
other commercial phenomena for the pur- 
pose of motivating and justifying our 
study of commercial arithmetic? 

Why do we need to have a separate 
course in commercial arithmetic “to em- 
phasize the social values” of business? 
Why can’t we emphasize these values in 
connection with other subjects which are 
essential to vocational training? 

Of course, it is more important “to 
know something about the part that tax- 
ation plays in modern economic society” 
than it is “to be able to work out prob- 
lems in taxes.” I leave it to any eco- 
nomics teacher to answer the question as 
to whether or not commercial arithmetic 
students who have had a few tax prob- 
lems have any conception of the eco- 
nomic implications of taxation. I also 
leave it to these economic teachers to 
answer the question as to whether or not 
a proper conception of taxation can be 
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taught best in a subject like commercial 
arithmetic, where the emphasis naturally 
is placed on the arithmetical part of the 
course, or in an economics or some other 
social-business course in which the em- 
phasis is directed toward the achievement 
of the end sought—an understanding of 
the economic principles involved in taxa- 
tion. 

What this third objective really comes 
down to is this: Commercial arithmetic 
can be made the vehicle for carrying all 
kinds of educational work and achieving 
all kinds of educational aims. As a mat- 
ter of fact, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, this contention would lead to 
the belief that commercial arithmetic is 
about the only study that need be taught 
in a commercial curriculum. Through it 
all the ends of commercial education can 
be achieved in some measure, if not in 
large measure. 

There is this further statement in the 
article which is challenging. “Commer- 
cial arithmetic is now, as ever, a basic 
factor in a properly conceived business 
course.” Then there is an admission thit 
in many schools the results obtained are 
far from what one could wish. Tie 
present wars in Africa and the Orient 
are referred to as being with us in spite 
of our wish for peace. We are asked 
if on account of these wars we shou'd 
give up our efforts for peace. This is 
a far-fetched comparison from my point 
of view. The plain fact is that com- 
mercial arithmetic, as a vehicle for giving 
an all-around business education, belongs 
in the horse and buggy age. There are 
other far swifter, surer, more comfort- 
able vehicles for training boys and girls 
in sound economic thinking with re- 
spect to business and its services; and 
we should use these newer vehicles to 
save time, discouragement, and probable 
failure to achieve the ends desired. 

Our program, especially in the early 
high school grades, has been greatly en- 
riched during recent years. Pupils can 
take advantage of this enrichment only 
when time is available for it. Such time 
can be available only when it is not 
squandered on useless subjects, or on 
useful subjects which can be handled 
in other ways more expeditiously and 
effectively. I conclude by asking this 
simple, straightforward question: Having 
in mind all the other important subjects 
in commercial education, the important 
background subjects which the business 
student should have opportunity to pur- 
sue, and the general educational subjects 
—many of which still contain much that 
is valuable for business workers—should 

we mortgage one-sixteenth of high school 
time to a subject which, at best, may 
achieve “absolute accuracy in the fun- 
damental operations,” “familiarity with 
the business application of arithmetic,” 
and “some understanding of the why as 
well as the how” of business, when it is 
remembered that all the other commercial 
subjects are available for the achieve- 
ment of these and other equally worth- 
while aims? 

Yesterday I heard a state commissioner 
of education say a good word for failure 
in a most eloquent and inspiring address. 
His point was that through our failures 
we make progress. He urged that most 
so-called successes, when viewed in the 
light of possibilities instead of in the 
shadow of past accomplishments, really 
are failures. Telephoning across the 
street in 1876 was considered a great 
success in telephony; but when judged 
in comparison with the services of the 
(Concluded on page 10) 
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Newark Makes An Occupational 


HEN, in 1929, at the height of 

post-war prosperity, it was de- 
cided to adjust the school program 
in the City of Newark to the new 
business era, the problem of ob- 
taining an accurate picture of the 
business position was met by a com- 
prehensive survey. Information was 
secured by means of a questionnaire 
sent out to over five hundred of 
Newark’s leading industries. The 
result was a vast change in all high 
school commercial departments. New 
and varied types of office machines 
were introduced; new courses were 
taught; new standards were set. 
There was a general improvement 
in the work. 

Now, in 1935, after six years of 
business depression, after fundamen- 
tal principles of government and 
business had undergone considerable 
change, Mr. Raymond C. Goodfel- 
low, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, felt that a survey on today’s 
basis was in order. He planned a 
study of twenty-nine of Newark’s 
largest concerns, including eiglit dis- 
tinct types of business enterprise. 
The broad general purpose of this 
survey was, of course, to compare, 
“with an ear to the ground and an 
eye to the future,” the new findings 
with the earlier returns. 

Data for this occupational study 
were secured by commercial teach- 
ers through personal interviews with 
company executives. In this way 
it was possible to obtain a wide range 
of facts and information. As a re- 
sult, the present survey will un- 
doubtedly make possible even great- 
er improvement in commercial 
education in Newark, besides other 
benefits that will be referred to later 
in this article. 


The Project 


The survey represents a project 
conceived and completed entirely 
within the commercial department of 
the Newark public high schools. 
Forty-one teachers from Central, 
South Side, Weequahic, and East 
Side High Schools participated in 
the work of compiling and editing 
the report under the direction of 
Mr. Goodfellow. The office prac- 
tice departments of these schools 
made practical use of this project by 
directing their students in mimeo- 
graphing and assembling the data. 
The finished product, an attractive 
booklet of seventy-five pages, spiral 
bound, is worthy of note. 
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Survey 


by Mary S. Farrell 


Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 


The Occupational Survey repre- 
sents the project that was under- 
taken during the year 1934-35 by 
the commercial and _ secretarial 
departments of the commercial 
high schools in the Newark system 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, who Planned and 
Supervised the Survey 


with the approval of the Board of 

Education. Worthwhile commer- 

cial projects should constantly en- 

deavor to correlate business and 
the schools. 


—Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Commercial Education, Newark, N. J. 


The material is divided into three 
major classifications : 


1. Data concerning employment re- 
quirements in these concerns. 

2. Information relative to business 
standards, personal qualifications 
of applicants, and accepted proced- 
ures used in employment offices. 

3. Statistics gathered on modern of- 
fice equipment used by these firms. 


Some concerns interviewed were 
reluctant to give exact figures on the 
number of people employed. Those 
answering this question reported 
that they had 50,932 men and women 
on their payrolls. Of these people, 
19,363 are office workers. 


The Business Situation 


The average minimum age re- 
quirement for office employees is 16 
years. The duties of clerks are many 
and varied, ranging from answering 
the telephone to operating billing and 
calculating machines. Male workers 
usually are preferred for position of 
stock clerks, mail clerks, time-keep- 
ers, and messenger service. There 


were other positions available for 
high school graduates, among which 
were included laboratory, technical, 
and mechanical work. Very few of 
the concerns interviewed make use 
of an office manual. They assume 
that the employee will gradually 
familiarize himself with the policies 
of the business. 

It is interesting to note that the 
sources of office help seem to be 
equally distributed between Newark 
high schools, private business 
schools, public employment agencies, 
and want ads. Generally speaking, 
it is unnecessary for the applicant 
to have the recommendation of a 
friend employed by the same com- 
pany. In many instances, however, 
contacts are made through this me- 
dium. Application files are revised 
periodically and exceptional appli- 
cations only are retained. Further- 
more, in order to be remembered 
when a vacancy occurs, it is advis- 
able that an applicant follow up his 
first visit at convenient intervals. 
Practically all firms approved of 
this procedure. 

In the main, equipment used in 
business offices at present has not 
changed greatly, except in a few 
specialized cases, such as the wider 
use made of the key-punch machine. 
The radical change noted in this 
survey as compared with the sur- 
vey of 1929 concerns the employees 
rather than the materials with which 
they work. 


Benefits to Teacher and Student 


No summary can do justice to all 
parts of a business analysis contain- 
ing such a mass of pertinent data, 
information, and observations. Dis- 
regarding those aspects which apply 
directly to business, there are still 
two outstanding results of the work. 
The first of these guides the educa- 
tor in adjusting school training to 
the new business methods; the sec- 
ond guides the student in choosing 
a curriculum and gives valuable sug- 
gestions to the graduate seeking em- 
ployment. 

Many executives deplore the lack 
of emphasis upon the fundamentals ; 
that is, spelling, punctuation, and 
common arithmetic. Students do 
not seem to understand the relative 
value of commodities when classified 
on a percentage basis. It is highly 
important that our graduates have a 
good general background as well as 
a knowledge of technical skills. They 
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have not been trained to remember 
facts. Knowledge of the effective 
use of the telephone is a prerequisite 
to success in business. Many execu- 
tives believe that since the key- 
punch machines are in use in so 
many organizations today, it would 
seem advisable that students become 
acquainted with this machine. 

One of the achievements of this 
survey that is sometimes overlooked 
is its intensely practical value to the 
student. As a consequence of their 
contacts with leaders of business and 
industry, the commercial teachers 
are now in a position to advise the 
graduate of the opportunities which 
await him and the qualifications es- 
sential for success in securing em- 
ployment. 


A School Handbook for Business 


It is noted by the teachers who 
interviewed business men that the 
executives are not aware of the re- 
cent developments that have been 
made in several commercial depart- 
ments in the public schools. In so 
far as it was possible, the teachers 
tried to make these changes known, 
but it would be a logical development 
of this survey for the schools to 


prepare and send out to the busi- 
nesses interviewed a thorough ex- 
planation in the form of a pamphlet. 
Preparations are being made for ex- 
actly this type of booklet. 

There is contained in this survey 
excellent material for a_ students’ 
handbook of suggestions as to the 
method and manner of applying for 
clerical positions. Such knowledge 
on the part of the student will elim- 
inate unnecessary effort and detri- 
mental activity in securing a position. 

The benefits that have been and 
will be derived from this survey are 
too numerous even to mention here. 
After the monumental work that 
has been done in the past, it will be 
difficult to keep up-to-date that part 
of the information which will be al- 
tered by the advance of business, As 
it stands, the survey will undoubt- 
edly be an inspiration and a source 
of several related projects which 
will suggest themselves later. Long 
after the statistics compiled are an- 
tiquated and long after the office 
machines mentioned are obsolete and 
abandoned, the opinions and obser- 
vations, the impressions and the in- 
formation gathered by these surveys 
will be a living, effective guide to 
pupil and teacher. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 8) 


Bell System today it was a failure. When 
the Wright Brothers “flopped along the 
ground a few feet” in the gay nineties 
they were said to have succeeded; but 
when their little hop is compared with 
today’s trans-Pacific hop of a modern 
plane with tons of mail, it was a fail- 
ure. 


Thirty or forty years ago the teacher 
of commercial arithmetic who taught 
boys and girls a few simple principles of 
business which sufficed in a day of small 
business, no doubt was a success as a 
business educator; but when that puny 
achievement is measured against the 
comparative mastery of principles of 
business, economics, and management 
which is today achieved through the 
study of commercial and _ economic 
geography, business economics, business 
organization and management, account- 
ing, etc., what seemed like success really 
was failure. 


Business arithmetic was important 
once. Is it now? Let us appraise it 
honestly and fearlessly face the results 
of our appraisal. Let us not continue 
to alibi our failures to achieve what we 
claim for this subject. Let us recognize 
that much of the content of commercial 
arithmetic which is not really arithmetic 
at all has been taken over by other sub- 
jects; that prolonged teaching and prac- 
tice of the residuum of arithmetic prin- 
ciples, independent of the motivating 
value which attaches to vocational busi- 
ness subjects, is deadening to the pupil's 
interest, unfruitful of worth-while results, 
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and unjustifiable on any ground. Let 
us assume that arithmetic as a “tool 
subject has been taught, and turn our 
attention to the development of skill in 
the use of this subject as a “tool” in 
handling the innumerable business prob- 
lems which involve arithmetical reason- 
ing and computing, but problems dealt 
with in their natural setting rather than 
in the artificial setting of a course which 
at best is “old stuff” to the average boy 
and girl. 

The State Department of Education in 
one of our more progressive states has 
just sent out an edict to the effect that 
commercial arithmetic shall be eliminated 
from the commercial curriculum in the 
ninth year in favor of a junior business 
training course for all pupils rather than 
for commercial pupils alone. I understand 
that there are fifty high schools in that 
state in which no commercial arithmetic 
is taught as a separate subject. I assume 
that a certain amount of this subject is 
taught in connection with junior business 
training, elementary bookkeeping, and 
other subjects. Can you see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall? When will your state 
take this step? 


“Believe It or 


Whenever one mentions cooperative 
vocational training these days, he is sure 
to be told that there is no use trying 
to organize cooperative courses during 
an economic depression such as we are 
now going through; that there are very 
few jobs available even for those who 
are already trained workers and unem- 


ployed; that no business man will be 
interested in part-time workers, so why 
bother about this type of vocational 
training? 

The world seems to be full of timid 
souls who, like the crawfish, always can 
see barriers in the way of going forward 
and consequently do the obvious thing, 
move backward. 

There can be no doubt about the fact 
that in times such as these cooperative 
vocational training is less popular than 
is this kind of training in better times. 
It is quite certain that here and there 
cooperative courses cannot be organized. 
It is equally clear that the need for these 
courses from the standpoint of sound 
vocational training is as great as it ever 
was. Some people are unwilling to ad- 
mit that they must be content with an 
inferior type of vocational trainin 
merely because it is more difficult thay 
it once was to organize the right kind, 
Here is a case in point. In a mid-wes'- 
ern city a cooperative program of bus - 
ness training was organized while our 
employment conditions were at their 
worst. Fifty boys and girls share twenty - 
five office and store jobs, alternati:¢ 
one week in school and one week ©1 
the job. These boys and girls are pail 
minimal wages for their work. They 
are trained by the employers and instruc:- 
ed by teachers. The plan has been undcr 
way long enough to justify the predic- 
tion that it will continue more or less 
indefinitely because it meets a real necd 
for better vocational training and_ better 
vocational guidance. 

The organizer of this program says: 
“We had no difficulty in lining up twenty- 
five jobs to take care of fifty people, and 
it seems likely that we will extend the 
number somewhat next year, but probably 
not beyond thirty-five jobs for seventy 
people.” 

_ It is worthy of note that the man who 
is responsible for this cooperative pro- 
gram is not a commercial educator, al- 
though the work all falls within the com- 
mercial field. He is a _ vocational 
guidance director. Since he is not a 
commercial teacher or director, he isn’t 
wise enough about the ways of business 
to know that cooperative work can’t be 
done during times of depression. Hence, 
he goes ahead and does it. How often 
this is the case. “Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

_ It doesn’t matter much who does the 
job of improving vocational commercial 
education so long as the job is done. 
As commercial educators we must be on 
our guard or workers in related fields 
will see the weak spots in our programs 
and patch them up. 

_ It is also worthy of note that these 
part-time classes in commercial education 
for store and office work are federally 
aided under the Smith-Hughes Act. As 
I have repeatedly pointed out, an inter- 
pretation of the Act, made while I was 
with the Federal Board during its early 
years of operation, permits the extension 
of federal aid to cooperative work in 
the commercial field. Very few schools 
have taken advantage of this situation for 
various reasons, but the fact remains 
that the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education was at the beginning, is now, 
and doubtless will continue to be in- 
terested in the further development ot 
better business education, and to this 
end will subsidize it when it is organized 
in accordance with sound principles of 
vocational training as they have been 
developed by the forty-eight states and 
the Federal government. 
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A Critique of Methods of 


Teaching Business Law 


by Douglass Westin, M.A., LL.B., M.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


Instructor, Los Angeles, California, Public Schools 
Author of ‘‘Westin Commercial Law Achievement Test’ 


Editor’s Note: This article is a continuation of one which was begun 


in the October, 1935, issue. 


In that issue Mr. Westin discussed nine 


objectives in teaching business law. 


ET us now turn our attention 

from the objectives of the study 
©? business law to various methods 
0’ presenting the subject to the 

There are several different ap- 
proaches to the field, the principal 
ones being the casebook method, the 
icxtbook or lecture method, and a 
combination of the two or, let us call 
‘: in this paper, the project method. 


Casebook Versus Textbook 
Methods 


In order to determine which is the 
best method in use, it is desirable to 
compare the two greatly opposing 


methods, the casebook and the text- 
book. It is well known that the high 
schools, colleges, and practically all 
of the universities favor the ap- 
proach by means of the casebook. 
One must keep in mind, that just 
because the majority of people pre- 
fer a certain thing, it does not neces- 
sarily hold true that such is the best 
procedure to be followed. For this 
reason, all angles must be considered 
in order to reach a fair and impartial 
selection of a method. 

It is surprising to note that there 
are no books printed, at this writing, 
which either cover the teaching of 
business law or compare any present 
method of presentation of the sub- 
ject matter with any other. Thus 
the necessity arises for depending 


solely upon legal and educational 
periodicals of the last seven years 
for this type of material.* 

In comparing the casebook with 
the textbook method, it is advisable 
to handle the topic in the usual order. 
Arguments for the casebook method 
will be presented first, and then op- 
posing ideas, defending the view- 
point of textbook method, will fol- 
low. 

Before presenting the viewpoints 
in favor of the casebook, it is advis- 
able to define this method briefly, 
and to give short resumé of its his- 
tory. 


The Casebook Method 


The case system consists of the 
citing of actual cases which the stud- 
ent reads and, more or less, digests. 
It originated with Story and Kent 
who gave their analyses of and com- 
mentaries on cases with which they 
were familiar. 

Langdell, in 1871, was the first to 
state that the law should be studied 
inductively, or by the case method, 
rather than deductively. He was 
immediately challenged by the pro- 
ponents of the orthodox textbook 


* Westin, E. F. D. I., 


Teaching of Business Law. (See **Bibliography."’) 


Many of the Law Schools hold Mock 


Trials or Practice Courts. 


The IlIlustra- 


tion shows a Student Practice Court in an 


Actual Courtroom. 
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Philosophy of the 


method. On November 5, 1886, 
Langdell reiterated his principles by 
saying : 

“First, that the law is 2 science ; sec- 
ondly, that all the available materials of 
phat science are contained in printed 
books,” i.e. the printed cases.* 


Langdell followed F. C. Von Sa- 
vigny and Sir Henry Maine in his 
legal philosophy which was to the ef- 
fect that the law was “that which 
cannot be made consciously, but is a 
gizdual evolution of inherent cus- 
tom.”> He believed that each case 
must be discussed from the stand- 
point of soundness and wisdom, and 
must be supported by the students’ 
legal reasons. He also contended 
that deduction now followed induc- 
tion and the legal principle was as- 
sured of existence. 

The textbook had been the recog- 
nized procedure from the days of Sir 
William Blackstone, and re- 
mained as long as the courts con- 
tended that their decision might be 
reconciled on principle rather than 
on precedent. Finally, law principles 
and legal postulates were eclipsed by 
actual legal decisions. Then, the so- 
called “case” came to govern the law, 
whether or not it complied with the 
time-honored principles. It has, in 
fact, gradually worked its way more 
and more into the legal curriculum, 
until it is as we see it today.® 

The advocates of the casebook 
method contend that it has been the 
means of arousing a real, live, active 
interest in a subject that might other- 
wise easily develop into a rather dry, 
vague, “this-and-that-state-decision” 
method.* They further contend that 
students react in favor of it, and that 
the principles deducted from the 
cases are remembered longer.’ They 
also believe that the study of cases 

‘ Langdell, Selection of Cases on the Law of 
Contracts (1871). 

5 Landman, Anent the Case Method, p. 145. 

® Landman, p. 141. 

* Evans, M. J., California Decisions. 

*Konop, T. F., “The case system—a defense” 
p. 275. 
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keeps the processes and procedures 
of the courts constantly before the 


students’ minds. It is their con- 
tention that the study of cases is the 
study of concrete examples of 
human conduct, and that the purpose 
is not simply to impart knowledge, 
but is to train the pupils to think, and 
thus prepare them to meet the prob- 
lems of life. 


To defend this point of view they 
mention the fact that the public is 
perfectly cognizant of its property 
rights, and therefore it is the 
students’ task to learn the process 
and procedure of the law. In order 
to accomplish this task, he must 
learn to keep in constant touch with 
the sources of the law, i.e., the 
courts. Case study, they claim, is 
not the end, it is merely the means to 
the end or aim.® 


Disadvantages of the Casebook 
Approach 


As opposed to the views of Lang- 
dell, Von Savigny, and Sir Henry 
Maine, we have those expressed by 
Lord Mansfield, the eminent English 
jurist, who says: 


“The law does not consist of particular 
cases, but of general principles which are 
illustrated and explained by these cases.” 


This means that the person who is 
about to enter the legal profession 
must first be well grounded in the 
principles of the law, and then be 
given cases to illustrate them. 


Nowhere under the casebook 
method of teaching is this prelim- 
inary explanation or this unfolding 
of legal concepts discoverable. It is, 
in fact, a condition which does not 
exist. Many believe, not without 
some foundation, that case reading 
does not explain, and that it results 
in a deplorable waste of effort, in an 
overloading of reading material, and 
in increasing the mental haze and 
confusion of the student.!® 


The proponents of the casebook 
method contend that the task of the 
students is to learn the process and 
procedure of the law.!! But the 
case method does not teach this proc- 
ess, for it only covers cases handed 
down from the appellate courts. 
This, of course, is the only place 
from which a case could be obtained, 
for any earlier jurisdiction is not 
final. 

The young lawyer or business man, 
however, seldom appears in the ap- 


® Konop, T. F.; pp. 279-283. 
*Treton; “The case system—a criticism,” p. 
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41 See page 11 of this work, 


pellate court but has to deal and fa- 
miliarize himself with the operation 
of the trial courts. This contention 
was brought out and discussed in a 
report before the Duke Bar Associa- 
tion. This report stated that students 
learn to apply the substantive law in 
theory, but seldom learn what is 
necessary for the practical applica- 
tion. It went on further to say that 
they should become familiar with the 
process of actual litigation, i.e., the 
steps through which a case is taken 
before the Supreme Court judge 
gives his opinion. The young lawyer, 
usually dealing with lower courts and 
with juries,!? needs this type of ex- 
perience. 


A great many of the law schools 
do attempt to overcome this defect 
by holding mock trials or practice 
courts in addition to the regular 
classes of instruction. It must be 
kept in mind that these institutions 
give professional training and their 
courses usually cover a period from 
three to four years. The junior col- 
lege and the high school, not to men- 
tion the university, cannot afford the 
time for a mock trial in the business 
law classes of their departments and 
schools of commerce, neither do they 
have the facilities for carrying out 
such a procedure. 


The case system, dealing with ap- 
pellate decisions, cannot furnish this 
familiarization with the lower courts. 
It dare not attempt to do so, for it 
is supposed to be an improvement on 
the old lecture method, and to use it 
would be to practically annihilate it- 
self. It does not, as it claims, de- 
velop “a specific mode of legal think- 
ing” ; instead, it confuses the student, 
and leaves the analyzing to the in- 
structor. 


How Cases are Taught 


The case method, as it is in oper- 
ation today, actually consists of plac- 
ing in the hands of the students, for 
the purpose of study and class dis- 
cussion a selection of reports of de- 
cided cases. The instructor often 
gives merely the citation of the case, 
or its name to the, students, asking 
them to recite, while he, in turn, 
glances at his own notes. The stud- 
ents, being perfectly aware of this 
situation, and realizing that the 
teacher may not even hear their reci- 
tations, bluff. Other instructors 
have the students cite the case. In 
this instance, the case may be incor- 
rectly stated as to facts, a situation 
which gives the teacher the oppor- 
tunity to open the discussion and to 


122 Mullen, ““The Law School Curriculum and the 
Case Method,” pp. 73-74. 
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discuss the subject matter. Still 
others cite the principle involved in 
a more or less lengthy fashion, 
which, if carried too far, prevents 
the pupils from fitting it to the cases 
they are discussing. 


The main disadvantage of having 
the student state the cases is that fre- 
quently he makes it so dull to the 
others that interest lags. The small- 
er the group, the easier it will be 
found to use the case method satis- 
factorily ; while the larger the group, 
the better suited it is to the lecture 
method. The use of the casebook 
method makes the student, as an in- 
dividual, feel that he is in an entirely 
different and new world, which reali- 
zation bewilders and oppresses him. 
Surprising though it may seem to be, 
he is, at the same time, eager to find 
the way out of the mental fog. This 
eagerness seems to gradually dissi- 
pate itself in the law schools, how- 
ever, after the first year.18 


Another point to be considered in 
analyzing the casebook method of 
presentation is whether or not the in- 
structor will allow students to use 
prepared statements or briefs of the 
case. If he does, there is the chance 
that someone else’s work may be 
used; and if he does not, it will be a 
case of the pupils’ trying to remem- 
ber back to the time when they last 
read that particular case, probably 
some time earlier in the term. 


Methods Used Outside the United 
States 


In the United States, the system of 
legal training has been developed en- 
tirely within the profession itself, 
but not under its direction. In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, legal educa- 
tion is under the direction of Par- 
liament, and is entrusted to the four 
great Inns-of-Court for the training 
of barristers, or trial lawyers; and to 
the Incorporated Law Society for the 
instructing of solicitors or office at- 
torneys. 


The so-called case-lawyers, i.e., 
those graduating from institutions 
where this method is followed, are 
very familiar with numerous de- 
cisions on various branches of the 
law, but are often totally ignorant of 
the sciences, the history, and the phil- 
osophy of the law on a lasting basis 
of principle. Some of the leading 
law schools, once committed to the 
casebook system of instruction, have 
abandoned it and have returned to, 
as Mr. Albert Z. Reed of the Car- 


“Problems of the case meitod,” p. 
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Why Learn the Operation of the 
Dictating Machine 


Radio Announcer’s Introduction 


We are indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing as our guest speaker today a 
man who is exceptionally well quali- 
fied to advise young people planning 
business careers as to why they 
should learn the operation of dictat- 
ing machines. 

Mr. L. C. Stowell is a graduate 
of Harvard, Class of 1914. He has 
been affiliated with the dictating ma- 
chine industry since 1919 at which 
time he held the position of Sales 
Promotion Manager with the 
Columbia Graphophone Company. 
Upon the organization of the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation in 1923, 
he was made Secretary of the Com- 
pany. He has held the position of 
President of the Company since 
1927. 

Mr. Stowell is not only keenly in- 


terested in commercial education, but‘ 


takes an important part in many of 
its activities. As President of the 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation and 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute, he has had an unusual op- 
portunity to study the relationship 
between Modern Business and Edu- 
cation, 

In his own Company he maintains 
an active Educational Division, the 
time of which is devoted exclusively 
to problems in Commercial Educa- 
tion. Mr. Stowell is a regular visitor 
to the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association, attends 
a number of the other gatherings, 
and is a member of several educa- 
tional groups. 

Because of his experience, out- 
standing position in the business 
world, and exceptional grasp of the 
problems of Commercial Education, 
Mr. Stowell’s talk will be a real con- 
tribution to this Educational pro- 
gram, 


Brief Historical Review of the 

Dictating Machine Industry 

I have been asked to explain to 
you why young people, planning 
business careers, should learn to op- 
erate dictating machines, and I feel 
that for you to properly understand 
why this is true, you should have a 
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by L. C. Stowell 


President, Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


brief review of the history of the 
dictating machine industry. 

The rapid growth of American 
business has brought about an evo- 
lution in business methods that can, 
I believe, best be likened to the evo- 
lution we have witnessed in trans- 
portation. Within the memory of 
many Americans, a journey from 
New York to Chicago was a tre- 
mendous event, fraught with danger 
and entailing many long hours of un- 
comfortable travel. Today we can 
embark on a high-powered plane and 
within a few hours find ourselves 
comfortably settled in our favorite 
Chicago hotel. That the use of of- 
fice machines has revolutionized the 
work of business offices just as the 
introduction of new and efficient 
travel systems has_ revolutionized 
transportation, is an accepted fact. 

I shall not remind you of the long 
process through which we have gone 


The Executive 
his 
Recording Machine 
where it is 
as Accessible 
as his 


Telephone 


in developing an efficient means for 
the rapid exchange of written com- 
munications. Omitting the earlier 
phases of this art, when messages 
were laboriously carved on stone, 
we arrive at the point where long- 
hand was developed as the recog- 
nized medium for the exchange of 
written communications. 

As business continued to move 
forward, the typewriter was devel- 
oped as another inevitable step in 
productive business methods, and 
other alert individuals developed an- 
other method of writing which, as 
the name implies, shortened the time 
element of getting messages into 
written form. This art is known as 


shorthand. As it is difficult for one 
person to read the shorthand notes 
of another, the art of shorthand 
came to fruition largely because of 
the typewriter. But as early as 1779 
inventive genius was active in the 
study of voice recording and repro- 
duction. It was in this year that a 
professor from the Academy of St. 
Petersburg was awarded a prize for 
developing a machine on which the 
human voice could be recorded. It 
was not until 1886, however, that a 
commercially practical recording 
machine was developed, thanks to 
the untiring efforts and inventive 
genius of Charles Sumner Tainter, 
in the laboratory of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. 


The Dictating Machine in the 
Modern Office 


It is a long cry from that distant 
day to the year 1935 when we find 


that from this beginning has been 
developed recording and reproduc- 
ing machines which are now indis- 
pensable aids to thousands of busi- 
ness executives throughout the 
world. The dictating machines in 
use today bear little resemblance to 
the early models originated by these 
men. The present-day product is 
beautiful in appearance, records the 
human voice faithfully and repro- 
duces it exactly as it sounds, bring- 
ing out clearly the individual char- 
acteristics of those who use it. 

The fact that business executives 
have found the dictating machine so 
essential to the pursuit of their ad- 
ministrative duties, is in itself the 
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answer to why young people plan- 
ning a business career should learn 
to operate these machines, for these 
executives naturally expect those 
whom they employ to be able to 
transcribe their dictation from 
transcribing machines. Specifically, 
business executives use dictating 
machines because they can dictate 
correspondence, notes on confer- 
ences, ideas, plans and policies at 
any time of the day or night or any 
day of the week without depending 
upon their secretaries being present. 
The executive has his recording ma- 
chine where it is as accessible as 
his telephone. Through this de- 
vice he can dictate immediately on 
every piece of business which passes 
over his desk. When the executive 
completes the dictation of one cylin- 
der, he hands it to his secretary who 
can now begin actual transcription 
of dictating while the executive con- 
tinues his dictation. Therefore, 
typewritten communications are 
promptly returned to his desk for 
signature, and thus both executive 
and secretary may be independently 
engaged at the same time. No won- 
der then that highly paid executives, 
whose ideas and executive ability 
are the fountain head of business; 
prefer the dictating machine system 
of getting things done rather than 
slowing their pace to other methods. 


One of the reasons secretaries 
find this modern method of tran- 
scribing the dictation of their su- 
periors infinitely better than the 
other methods, is because they can 
now actually produce mailable com- 
munications throughout the day, for 
with the dictating machine method 
they need write this dictation but 
once rather than first in shorthand 
and then on the typewriter. This 
increase in actual production with- 
in the same number of hours per 
day inevitably increases the value 
of the secretary's services. 


Then, too, the opportunity for ad- 
vancement through dictating machine 
secretarial work is greater, for now 
the secretary may use much of her 
time in carrying out executive de- 
tails for her superior, 

The equipment the secretary uses 
today has all the elements that a 
good secretary would desire in a 
personal transcribing machine. The 
present day transcribing machine is 
beautiful in appearance and is as 
nearly self-operating as any device 
can be. But most important of all, 
it brings the voice of the executive 
to the ear of the secretary exactly as 
he talks. In other words, the dis- 
tortion that reproduction of the hu- 
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man voice was at one time subject 
to, has been eliminated, and with 
the elimination of distortion the 
secretary hears and understands the 
dictation of her superior with great- 
er certainty and far less strain than 
when she listened to him across his 
desk. 


Advantages of the Dictating 
Machine 


And, too, the secretary who uses 
the dictating machine system has a 
remarkable advantage over girls us- 
ing other methods, for she has abso- 
lute control of the dictation. When 
the executive talks too rapidly she 
may instantly stop him by a slight 
movement of her foot. When she 
is ready for him to continue the dic- 
tation a light tap on the dictation 
control means that he will now pro- 
ceed. If the secretary does not un- 
derstand at first exactly what is be- 
ing said, she need not be embar- 
rassed by personally interrupting her 
superior. She touches another con- 
trol which promptly back spaces and 
makes it possible for her to hear 
again or as many times as necessary 
the word, phrase or sentence which 
originally proved troublesome. 

The New York State Education 
Department has recently taken a 
most progressive stand in regard to 
the teaching of dictating machine 
use. Mr. Clinton A. Reed, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education for 
New York State, in a recent bulletin 
issued by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, says: 


“The business curriculum in city 
high schools is inadequate and in large 
village high schools is probably un- 
satisfactory unless it includes a mod- 
ern, well-equipped and well-organized 
office practice course. 

“Under normal business conditions 
most office workers are employed to 
perform clerical work in various 
kinds. The number of office workers 
who do only stenographic or book- 
keeping work is comparatively small. 
In the modern office, detailed cleri- 
cal work is performed through the 
medium of machine; schools which 
expect to prepare graduates for of- 
fice work should make adequate pro- 
vision for general clerical positions 
involving machine work, as well as 
for bookkeeping and stenographic oc- 
cupations.” 


A very important part of that bul- 
letin from which I have just quoted 
is the establishment of a Clerical. 
Practice Curriculum in which Office 
Practice is a compulsory course. And 
in this Office Practice Course the 
teaching of dictating machine opera- 
tion is also compulsory. 
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Results of Numerous Office 
Surveys 


As far back as 1927, Professor 
F. G. Nichols of Harvard University 
urged the public to recognize the 
faci that we were producing short- 
hand writers at a rate of some 80% 
in excess of the possibility of ab- 
sorption in business offices. Numer- 
ous surveys have been made by loca! 
boards of education in cooperation 
with local office manager groups, and 
from them there emerges the follow- 
ing consensus of opinion on the part 
of the educators and business men 
participating : 


1. ‘Lhat in the secondary schools, of- 
fice machines must be taught. 

2. That as nearly as the local condi- 
tions will permit, complete job 
proficiency on the machine must 
be given. Employment statistics 
gleaned from our employment de- 
partment throughout the country 
show another interesting fact. 
Some 60% of the positions filled 
by our Employment Managers call 
for some knowledge of shorthand 
and a complete knowledge of dic- 
tating machine operation. The 
other 40% require no knowledge 
whatever of shorthand. 


From this fact it can be well un- 
derstood that shorthand has a defi- 
nite place in conduct of many busi- 
ness offices. But, shorthand is not 
enough. In addition to this skill, if 
the student would be well and satis- 
factorily placed in business, he must 
possess skill in transcribing machine 
dictation with accuracy and facility. 


A leading commercial educator of 
California, Mr. W. E. Moore, re- 
cently stated the case broadly and 
well in the following comment: 


“The new commercial education 
must assume a broader scope than 
heretofore. The route to becoming 
a manager or an executive is no 
longer achieved merely or chiefly 
through the stenographic channel. 

“Organization and business man- 
agement in the business world have 
not stood still. Our High School 
graduates in the commercial depart- 
ments are trained to become stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, or office clerks. 
When they go out to work many of 
them are confronted with the dic- 
tating machine and other office de- 
vices.” 


Briefly, then, there is a general 
acceptance of the fact that if young 
people are to find a satisfactory 
place in the business life of the com- 
munity they must learn in advance 
of seeking such a place the opera- 
tion of the devices which business 
uses. And that the dictating ma- 
chine is foremost among those de- 
vices is an acknowledged fact. 
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Results of A First-Semester 
Typewriting Test 


by Pauline Everett 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Editor’s Remarks: In this article Miss Everett outlines the results of 
a first semester typewriting test in fifty-five high schools of the State 
of Washington. 


- November, 1933, invitations were 
sent to all high schools in the state 
‘0 participate in a testing program 
sponsored by the School of Business 
Administration of the State College 
of Washington. Fifty-five schools 
accepted the invitation, and the test 
was given to 1912 pupils the follow- 
ing January. The number of pupils 
enrolled in typewriting classes in 
these schools ranged from 10 to 142. 
The average number was 31. In 
these 55 schools, typewriting was 
taught to 4 freshmen, 144 sopho- 
mores, 1,091 juniors, 606 seniors, and 
38 post graduates. There were 29 
pupils who did not report their year 
in high school, 

The main purpose of this testing 
program was to encourage the plac- 
ing of more emphasis on factors 
other than those of speed and ac- 
curacy, of straight copy material in 
the teaching of typewriting, and to 
establish norms of accomplishment. 

Typewriting skill, it was assumed, 
should consist of more than the 
ability to write a certain number of 
words per minute. In this test, there- 
fore, speed was only one of the fac- 
tors measured. 

Eight different tests were included 
in the series for first-semester type- 
writing pupils. These were arranged 
so that they could be given over a 
period of two days. Below is the 
list of the tests, the highest attain- 
able score possible, and the median 
established for each: 


Median 
Score 
Possible Achieve- 
Score ment 


Fi-st Day 
1. Straight Copy Test 100 80 
2. Matching Test 27 
3. Punctuation and Placement 
Test 
Second Day 
4. Centering Test 
5. Inserting-Paper Test 
6. Carriage-Return and 
Tabular-Key Test 
7. Alignment Test 
8. Letter-Placement Test 


Total Possible Score 


Median of Total Scores 
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Description of Tests 


1. The Straight Copy Test was a 
five-minute test. The score was the 
average of the scores for speed and 
accuracy. 

2. The Matching Test involved 27 
parts of the typewriter. The score 
was the number of correct answers. 
Ten minutes were allowed for this 
test. 

3. The Punctuation and Placement 
Test required correct spacing after 
punctuation marks, centering of the 
title, accuracy in typewriting, and 
correct placement of article on the 
page. Time allowed was ten minutes. 


4. The Centering Test involved 
the horizontal and vertical centering 
of five lines. Time was five minutes. 


5. Inserting-Paper Test involved 
the insertion of paper, writing of a 
short sentence, and removal of the 
paper. The score represented the 
number of sheets the pupil inserted, 
and on which the sentence was com- 
pleted. One minute was allowed for 
this test. 


6. The Carriage-Return and Tab- 
ular-Key Test involved the use of 
the tabular-key, the writing of a 
simple sentence, and the use of the 
line-space lever. The time allowance 
was two minutes. The score was de- 
termined by the number of sentences 
completed, but credit was given only 
if the tabular key had been used 
correctly. 


7. The Alignment Test aimed to 
determine the knowledge of both 
vertical and horizontal alignment. 
This test was scored on the basis of 
five points for vertical alignment 
and ten points for horizontal align- 
ment. Time, five minutes. 


8. The Letter-Placement Test re- 
quired the writing of a short letter. 
The score depended upon accuracy 
of writing, ability to follow direc- 
tions, and correct placement of the 
letter on the page. Ten minutes were 
allowed for the test. 


Findings 


A detailed evaluation or analysis 
of the results obtained from this ex- 
perimental study is not the purpose 
of this paper. Certain findings, how- 
ever, will be of interest to teachers 
of typewriting. These are briefly 
set forth in the paragraphs which 
follow. 


Correlation of Speed and Accu- 
racy. The school that ranked first 
in speed, based upon the median for 
the class, also ranked first in accu- 
racy, based upon the lowest median 
for errors. In fact, six of the schools 
that were included in the first ten 
for speed were also included in the 
first ten for accuracy. — Statistical 
procedure was used to continue this 
comparison and to determine if there 
was any reliable relation between the 
number of gross words written per 
minute and accuracy. By use of the 
Pearson method, it was found that 
the correlation was about zero. 


Correlation of Test I and the Total 
Scores for the Other Seven Tests. 
The three schools that made the 
highest scores on Test I, also made 
the highest total scores for the series. 
A comparison was made of the 
scores for Test I, which involved the 
measurement of speed and accuracy, 
and the total score for the other 
seven tests to determine whether 
there was any correlation between 
these results. 


The correlation between Test I 
and the total score of the other seven 
tests was .39, and the probable error 
was + .0197 which would indicate 
that the relationship is not significant. 
It would seem, therefore, that 
mastery of one skill does not insure 
mastery of another. Emphasis must 
be placed on each skill and knowl- 
edge needed, and sufficient training 
for each must accordingly be pro- 
vided. 


Comparison of School Enrollment 
with Typewriting Accomplishment. 
When analyzing the score of differ- 
ent schools it was discovered that the 
large schools in several cases ranked 
much higher than the small schools. 
In order to ascertain whether this 
was due to chance sampling or 
whether it was an indication of what 
might be generally expected, com- 
parisons of the results of different 
schools were made. The pupils were 
divided into six groups according to 
the total enrollment of the school 
attended. The achievement of pupils 
as determined by the scores for Test 
I, total scores minus the score for 
Test I, and the total scores were 
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Final Summary of the Results of 


compared. The results of these com- practice. Eight schools reported that 
the Testing 


parisons are given in the following their pupils did no outside practice, 
table: and 11 additional schools had a class 


Aside from attempting to encour- 
age emphasis on a variety of factors 
in the teaching of typewriting, this 
study aimed to measure actual results 
in the classrooms under normal con- 


TABLE | 
RESULTS OF TYPEWRITING TEST CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO ENROLLMENT 


Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 


Pupils 
Group = in Number Total Score ditions. Norms of accomplishment 
Test Total Score Were established for each test in the 


Group Schools Test I Test I 


series and for the total score. Since 


Mean S: D. Mean S. D. Mean S. D. 


e VI 1,009-over 490 5 76.62 20.94 165.66 17.47 241.9 31.7 engage in a contest was avoided, and 
it insured more general instruction 

among all the pupils. 
Conclusions median of no hours of outside prac- The following conclusions were 


The following conclusions were 
drawn: 

1. The accomplishment of type- 
writing pupils, enrolled in schovis of 
100 or less, was lower than the ac- 
complishments of pupils in schools 
with larger enrollments. This fact 
may point to the need for consolida- 
tion of schools in order that better 
teaching results may be secured. If 
proper equipment, teaching facilities, 
a separate class for first-semester 
typewriting, and a qualified teacher 
cannot be provided, the teaching of 
tyepwriting may, possibly, not be 
justified. The results secured in tne 
sixteen schools included in Group I 
do not seem to warrant the effort 
and expense involved in maintaining 
such classes. 

2. The accomplishment of type- 
writing pupils in schools with an 
enrollment of 100 to 150 was better 
than that secured in schools that had 
larger enrollments. The writer is 
unable to give any conclusive ex- 
planation for this difference in 
achievement. The most logical rea- 
son seems to be that the size of the 
classes in the former group is small 
enough to permit of much individual 
attention and large enough to en- 
courage class competition and en- 
thusiasm. The class enrollments 
_ varied from 10 to 25. The average 
for the group was 19. 

3. This study indicates that there 
is no assurance that very large high 
schools secure better results in the 
teaching of typewriting than schools 
with a smaller enrollment of 100 or 
more. 


Effect of Outside Practice on 
Typewriting Accomplishment 


Outside practice for pupils in type- 
writing classes has been a topic much 
discussed during the last few years. 
The questionnaire, filled out by the 
pupils, showed a_ difference of 
opinion among the teachers of Wash- 
ington regarding the value of such 
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tice per week. There were four 
schools that had a median of five 
hours of outside weekly practice. 
A number of pupils, enrolled in six 
different schools, reported as high as 
10 hours of such practice. 

To determine which groups se- 
cured the best results, statistical 
procedure was again resorted to. The 
pupils were divided into four groups 
according to the medians of outside 
practice. A comparison was made of 
the results of these groups with ref- 
erence to : (1) accuracy scores for 
Test I; (2) the total scores for 
Test I; (3) total scores minus the 
scores for Test I, which would in- 
clude the scores for Tests II, ITI, 
IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII; and (4) 
total scores. The scores for the 
different groups are given in the 
following table: 


made as a result of the study: 

1. There was practically no cor- 
relation between number of gross 
words written per minute and accur- 
acy. 

2. The attainment of skill to copy 
straight copy material accurately at a 
fixed rate of speed for first-semester 
typewriting pupils does not insure 
mastery of the knowledge and skills 
required for the other seven tests in 
the series which should be acquired 
by an efficient typist. 

3. The accomplishment of type- 
writing pupils, enrolled in schools of 
100 or less, was lower than that of 
pupils attending schools with larger 
enrollments. This study, however, 
indicates that there is no assurance 
that very large high schools secure 
better results in the teaching of type- 


TABLE II 
RESULTS OF TYPEWRITING TEST CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO HOURS OF OUT- 
SIDE PRACTICE 
— Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 
‘or 
Group Outside Number Total Score Number 
No. Practice o minus of 
Schools Test I Test I Total Score Errors 
Per Week 
Hours Mean S.D Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S. D. 
I 0 19 70.39 24.4 156.4 21.84 225.65 38.65 5.79 5.66 
II 1-2 16 75.05 17.85 163.2 17.68 238.42 30.72 4.67 3.96 
Til 2%-3 13 77.65 19.85 165.9 18.64 245.25 31.6 3:95 4.21 
IV 3%4-5 7 74.38 18.08 165.0 22.25 239.48 34.48 5.23 3.68 
Conclusions writing than small schools with an 


In summarizing the results of 
these comparisons, the following is 
of interest : 

(1) Outside practice to the ex- 
tent of three hours per week, as a 
median for the class, increased the 
class median for scores and de- 
creased the median for errors made 
by the class. 

(2) More than three hours of out- 
side practice per week, as a median 
for the class, gave indication of de- 
creasing the median for scores and 
increasing the median for errors 
made by the class. 
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enrollment of 100 or more. 

4. Outside practice to the extent 
of three hours per week as a median 
for the class, increased the median 
score for the class and decreased the 
median for errors. 

This testing program has encour- 
aged some teachers to improve their 
technique of teaching typewriting 
and has made them conscious of 
the skills and knowledges which 
should be taught in addition to ac- 
curacy and speed. These skills and 
knowledges help to increase the speed 
of the typist not only when writing 
from straight copy but also when 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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A Radio Commercial Sketch 


by Dorotha L. Rice 


Levi F. Warren Junior High School, West Newton, Massachusetts 


Editor’s Remarks: The National Broadcasting Company had given 
the Newton School System the time from 2:00 to 2:15 each Monday 


afternoon. 


On last April 8 the Warren Junior High School pupils 


went to the WBZ studio in Boston and presented a program in which 


was included the commercial sketch presented in this article. 


The 


Journal will be glad to know the radio programs of other business 


teachers. 


Barlow: Hi, Henry! What's that old 
gray book you’re carrying? 

Chandonait: That’s the form pad I 
use in Business Training. 

Barlow: Why are you taking a sub- 
ject like that? I thought you were plan- 
ning to be a lawyer, not a bookkeeper. 

Chandonait: Sure I’m going to be a 
lawyer and make nlenty of money, too. 
Junior Business Training teaches me ways 
of investing money. 

Barlow: I’m going to wait until I 
make my money before I worry about 
where to put it. 

Chandonait: Maybe you're right, but 
how about being able to walk into a bank 
and know how to start a checking ac- 
count? 

Barlow: That’s easy, I’d just take my 
money in, Anyone would be glad to take 
it. 

Chandonait: I'd like to be along when 
you do that. Junior Business Training 
teaches you that each clerk has a definite 
job, We've learned the correct procedure 
for opening a checking account. 

Barlow: What else have you learned? 

Chandonait: Oh, we’ve studied bud- 
gets, and kept cash records. 

Barlow: That sounds great. 
were taking it. 


I wish I 


Chandonait: We've learned how to 
write checks and keep the stubs. We 
know how to prove the bank statement, 
too. The way I learned is easier to un- 
derstand and better, Dad says, than the 
way he used to do it. I was interested in 
insurance. You bet I’ll remember the va- 
rious kinds of policies when I am ready 
to buy one. 


Barlow: Say, what’s the great big 
book I saw in the front of your room? 

Chandonait: Don’t you know a city 
directory when you see one, Bill? It con- 
tains all kinds of information. You can 
find the alphabetical list of all the resi- 
dents, their addresses, and occupations. 


Witbeck: Hi, fellows! What’s the big 
discussion? 


telling me _ about 


Barlow: WHenry’s 
what he has learned in Junior Business 
Training. Do you take it? 


Witbeck: Sure I do. Did Henry tell 
you we have learned a lot about tele- 
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phone calls? We can use a dial phone 
now. 

White: Hello all. 

Barlow: Greetings, Esther. Answer 
me, do you take Junior Business Train- 
ing? 

White: Surely, I’m taking it now, and 
it’s just as much fun as the first semester 
was. We've studied about the organiza- 
tion of different kinds of business and 
the work that some of the junior clerks 
do. I’m sure I’d like to be a file clerk 
in an office—I could file any letter so that 
it could be found again. We learned the 
rules for filing early in the year. 

Witbeck: I take typewriting. I can do 
it without looking at my hands. 

Barlow: Bet you can’t. How do you 
know where the keys are? 

Witbeck: We learned it that way 
from the start. Each finger has certain 
keys to strike which makes it easy to re- 
member. What fun we have in our ac- 
curacy-speed tests each day! 


Miss Rice and Warren Junior High 
School Students Grouped around the 
Microphone. 


White: With your poor writing you 
had better take typing, Bill. 

Barlow: I guess I will elect that sub- 
ject through the Typewriting Club. Then 
I’ll continue it later. Typewritt will 
help me in presenting neat papers for my 
themes and notebook work. By the way, 
Henry, if I should change to the Busi- 
ness Curriculum in Grade X what oppor- 
tunities are there for further education 
at the close of senior high school? 

Chandonait: Miss Dorotha Rice, our 
commercial teacher at Warren, is here. 
We'll ask her to answer your question. 


Barlow: Miss Rice, what opportunities 
are there for further education at the 
close of senior high school if I change 
to the busines curriculum? 


Miss Rice: There are opportunities if 
you look ahead. If vou have in mind to 
go to a business college after finishing 
high school, you must so arrange your 
courses that the work in high school will 
prepare you for entrance, A certificate 
from high school is acceptable in a busi- 
ness college as in an academic college. 
You must do just as definite preparatory 
— as you would for any type of col- 
ege. 


Barlow: If such is the case, Miss 
Rice, would it not be better for a student 
to wait until senior high school to elect 
the business course? 


Miss Rice: One aim of the junior high 
school is to try out an individual's ability. 
The junior business training work saves 
you the time of trial later in high school. 


Barlow: How does the work in junior 
high school show that I should be able 
to succeed in business work? 


Miss Rice: If your habits of penman- 
ship are poor, and after proper motiva- 
tion you have shown no improvement, it 
would indicate a likelihood of inability to 
carry out the more exacting symbols of 
shorthand. If you lack the so-called 
“number sense” or care little for accur- 
acy, you will probably find bookkeeping 
a drudgery. Every class recitation offers 
an opportunity in salesmanship. Clearness 
of ideas, freedom from speech handicaps, 
and from self-consciousness are necessary 
for retail selling, for the commercial 
traveler, or any activity in which person- 
ality is a factor. Each class attempts, di- 
rectly and indirectly, to assist you. 


Barlow: Should every student take 
Junior Busines Training? 


Miss Rice: Junior Business Training 
would be helpful to every individual, but 
it is not practical that everyone take it 
because of future desires that each stu- 
dent has. The amount of academic work 
required for certain coliege courses will 
not permit work in this field. Many do, 
as you suggest, take special work in clubs 
or in spare time. 


Barlow: Thank you very much, Miss 
Rice, for answering my questions. 
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Camp Commy 


A Project Developed by the Samuel J. Peters Boys’ High School of 
Commerce in New Orleans, Louisiana. 


by Ray Abrams, Principal 


Reprinted, with a Few Changes, from School Life. 


T WAS really the school bus that 

started the school camp. Because 

we needed transportation for our 
athletes to and from gridirons, baseball 
fields, and gymnasiums, we bought a 
school bus and called it Caesar; but 
that is another story. The bus is a gay 
equipage, painted black and gold, 
school colors, trimmed in wheels and 
wings, emblems of progress and com- 
merce, and brought to a grand climax 
by a spare tire with a cover on which 
is inscribed “Go Get It,” our school 
motto, It represents in ‘the minds of 
“Commy Hi” boys the ideal means of 
transportation. It accommodates 30 pas- 
sengers; and if we could not find use 7 
days a week for such a bit of equipment 
we would certainly be lacking in initia- 
tive. So after the weekly job of trans- 
porting athletes is finished, Sunday _be- 
comes picnic day for Caesar and us. 

You must know Louisiana in order to 
understand the lure of the South; you 
must see the palmettos in swamp lands, 
the denseness of semitropical underbrush, 
moss-hung cypress and oaks, and soaring 
stiff-necked pines against southern skies 

sapphire blue with white clouds 
like hills of soapsuds, to appreciate its 
beauty. You must see the shimmering 
bayous that lose and find themselves in 
wooded fastnesses, the deeper streams and 
lakes that are lacework in the pattern, 
the fields dotted with color and bloom 
the year round. You must know the roads 
of Louisiana and where they lead, you 
must know the turns that bring you to 
the right riversides, the bypaths that lead 
to Paradise Park, Sunny Brook, Bayou 
Liberty, Barataria, Grand Isle, the Teche, 
and the Bogue Falaya. 


Let’s Own It 


We found them all—these exquisite 
places—and Sunday after Sunday differ- 
ent groups reveled in brilliant sunshine, 
in sparkling waters, companionable and 
carefree. The members of the groups 
were selected for current outstanding per- 
formances, home-room chairmen whose 
cooperation in school affairs was notable, 
the team that was fighting to win, the 
band that was representing us so well, 
the bankers, the editors, the honor roll, 
the graduates, were recognized for serv- 
ices and rewarded with rides. 

The time came, however, when we felt 
the need for permanence; we had lived 
through the nomadic period. Our wan- 
derings finally seemed to lead us in one 
direction—a Sunday excursion meant the 
pines, St. Tammany Parish, the ozone 
belt, the white-sand-bottom stream, and 
the moon-shaped beach on the Bogue 
Falaya. For us the place had the attrac- 
tion of a magnet for steel; it drew us as 
the moon does the tide. There was gen- 
erated a very definite need for possession 
—‘let’s own it.” 

There are 16 acres in the section we 
coveted, a pine-covered triangle bounded 
on the two long sides by public highways, 
making easy access possible, and on the 
base by the river running 50 feet below 
against the white-sand beach. The pur- 
chase price was not within our means, but 
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our desire to possess this beauty spot was 
so strong that we felt no effort would be 
too great, no price in terms of interest 
and enthusiasm too large to pay for this 
land that we wanted. August 1933 we 
went in debt, assumed a mortgage, and 
retired it within a year. Boat rides, 
dances, parties, glee club, movies, and, 
as a final fling in amassing the necessary 
fortune, an animal auction. That last was 
good, Everyone who had a pet to spare 
brought it in—turtles, guinea pigs, rab- 
bits, canaries, flying squirrels, white rats, 
pigeons, dogs. cats, gold fish—what a 
menagerie! And did they buy, and was 
the auditorium in an uproar with animals 
spread all over the place! Only those 
that bought pigeons, however, were ex- 
cused to go home. 

During the year we were raising the 
mortgage, we worked at cleaning the land 
of debris and underbrush. Now, instead 
of the selected groups, honored for out- 
standing performance of the week, being 
given Sundays of rest, relaxation, and 
enjoyment, these same boys were ex-~ 
pected to come equinned with axes, hoes, 
picks, shovels, rakes, saws, and hatchets 
—the small boys with light tools, scout 
knives and axes, and the larger ones with 
the heavier tools. The first trip to our so 
recently acquired possession was sym- 


bolic. Armed with implements, the piv- 
neering bus load of 30 trod on their own 
land. Their first act was the erection of 
a flag pole, and to the call of the bugle 
and with the hoisting of the colors the 
pledge of allegiance was given. The first 
year we cleared the brambles, cut paths 
and steps to the river’s edge, due drain- 
age, built fences, then benches and tables. 
We cleared a basket-ball field, set up 
goal posts; another site we have since 
cleared almost large enough for a base- 
ball field. More extensive development, 
however, is necessary before we can be 
satisfied to call that field a baseball dia 
mond. 


Building Program 


Then came the second year, 1934. Thi 
land was ours, the grounds around thi 
water’s edge were clear, and there was 
enough playground space for reasonable 
needs. But every Sunday was not fai: 
weather. Even in our little Sunday para- 
dise the rain sometimes fell, We needed 
shelter and a drinking-water supply. Tw: 
houses and a pitcher pump well wer 
planned—a log cabin for a caretaker an 
a recreation pavilion with dressing rooms 
for the first unit of a building program 
that even then showed great possibilities 
Again a debt, again the campaign fo: 
ways and means of earning money, and 
again later the debt paid. The buildings 
were erected and in use that summer. I: 
can be added that at no time have out- 
right contributions ever been solicited; 
no one has even been requested to donate 
to our pet project. If it’s money that 
we need, it’s money that we get, but we 
work for it, not beg. 


(Concluded on page 26) 


Views of Camp Commy—A School Bus Provides Transportation. 
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Practical Suggestions on 
Teaching Transcription 


by Eleanor Skimin 


Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan, and Visiting Instructor, Summer School, 
Washington State College, Pullman, Washington 


4mong all the particular kinds of skill demanded by business, no other 
ap proaches the importance of skill in the use of the written word. 
Training in English is the one absolutely indispensable kind of train- 


ing that business demands. 


Hence in the transcription class it 
is essential to vitalize the English work. 


OWHERE have values, mate- 

rials, and methods been more 
coipletely revolutionized and recon- 
ceived than in the field of interpre- 
tative English or transcription work 
that the stenographer must do. Fresh 
materials have been created, new 
methods have been proposed, and a 
basically new group of values have 
been suggested for a course in trans- 
cription, 

The transcribed material is what 
goes into business correspondence 
Business correspondence, as modern- 
ly conceived, may, in its broadest 
sense, be defined as composed of all 
forms of communication in Eng- 
lish used for the purpose of carry- 
ing on and bringing to completion 
business transactions. In the tradi- 
tional plan of introducing dictation 
and transcription, English funda- 
mentals with reference to business 
usage are usually first reviewed in 
the hope that there will be a transfer 
of knowledges to the transcription 
work. This procedure been 
found to be alinost valueless. 


Correct Use of English in 
Elementary Shorthand Classes 


After considerable experimenta- 
tion with different methods, one is 
forced to the conclusion that there is 
nowhere to be found a more powerful 
motivating force than to blend all of 
the correct usages of English and 
punctuation in a daily transcription 
plan from the beginning lessons in 
shorthand with the result that the 
members of the class become punctu- 
ation and English conscious. If a 
course in transcription is organized 
according to modern methods of mo- 
tivation there will be no need to hold 
out the lure of active transcription 
participation in later semesters. _In- 
stead, it may be offered as an activity 
in which the students may engage 
from the very first meeting of the 
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shorthand course, thereby giving to 
their shorthand functional value from 
the beginning. If the question is one 
of justifying the study of English in 
transcription, it is inspirational to 
give the opinions of teachers already 
deeply engaged in this work: (1) to 
add early vitality to the opening 
weeks of study; (2) to establish an 


to do as satisfactorily as possible the 
desirable things that they will be 
called upon to do in later life when 
they begin to earn their own living. 
If the truth of this statement be ac- 
cepted, then the mastery of English 
early in the shorthand course is es- 


sential. There can be no doubt that 
there is a universal need for the ability 
to turn out a business letter with abso- 
lute accuracy of form in the shortest 
possible time. The teacher who sows 
the seed of this idea will find it 
spreading among the members of the 
class. The idea will multiply—stu- 
dents generally welcome a course 
that can be shown to have a direct 
relation to their future work. Mem- 
bers of such a course, which has been 
properly planned and motivated, will 
become proud of their membership 
and become, in fact, walking adver- 
tisements for it. 


Chief Aims of a Transcription 
Course 
The classroom procedure may be 
made to have as many aims as the 
teacher desires. It is desirable to 
limit them to a few of the greatest 


SUGGESTED LIST OF VOCABULARY WHICH WILL TEACH CORRECT SELECTION OF 
WORDS AND PHRASES. CHAPTER Il, GREGG SHORTHAND 


THESE WORDS AND PHRASES SHOULD BE WOVEN INTO DICTATION MATERIAL 
WHICH WILL PRESENT OTHER VALUES OF PUNCTUATION AND GRAMMAR. 


Proportion 
Consonants Circles Tense Like Outlines Homonyms Capitals Phrases 
brief-brave bread-braid sit-set-sat been-bound sea-see Months there is, it is 
placed-praised give-gave shall-will every-heavy one-won Javuar they are, 
Soon-some __ clap-clip feed-fed form-from plain-plane F that will 
There is- it is Cheese-chase  said-seed over-of guest-guessed there are, 
each, if vague-very slip-sleep break-brake April they will 
every-edge g has-as sane-seine Sentember of your, 
those-these chat-cheat gas-gaze missed-mist of this 
this-that sell-sale niece-knees raised-razed D sh pone in your, 
ready-lady .- pieces-passes step-steep sail-sale ee in this 
happen-appear shark-shirk through-ly- piece-peace Days I wish, I shall 
such-subject age-edge three would be-to be 
labor-label cause-because Sunday 
vallev, vary till-tell 
can be, of his-office States 
company in your-in this Alaska 
cast, guest, plan-plane- Arizona 
_ guessed plain Mass. 
in our-unless cease-seize Miss. 
safe-save company-keep Neb. 
scale-scare live-leave Nev. 
present- Pa. 
presence 
left-lift S. D. 
pain-pan Tex. 
fees-first Vt 
shame-sham Va. 
skin-skein 
grace-grass 
lesson-listen 
sit-set-seat 
sat-Saturday 
sick-seek 
faces-phases 
less-lease 
plays-place 
chance-chains 
fierce-fears 
fat-fate 
back-bake 
study-steady 
pet-pit 
reach-rich 
immediate, interesting, and admit- importance in order that students 


tedly practical approach to the im- 
portance of English in transcription ; 
and (3) to develop a pre-study and 
conditioning that will make a first 
transcription of notes a perfect piece 
of work. 

The practical outcome of education 
is to prepare young men and women 


may more readily grasp the exact 
nature of the target toward which 
they are aiming. The chief aims may 
satisfactorily be said to be: 


1. Members of class should develop a 
mastery of punctuation. 

2. Members of the class should become 
familiar with correct choice of words. 
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3. Each student should be given an op- 
portunity to master the underlying points 
of transcription which lead to an appre- 
ciation of writing a perfect copy the first 
time. 

4. Systematic training ought to be 
offered to develop good physical and men- 
tal habits of transcribing. 

5. Members of the class should develop 
a curiosity as to why business letters must 
be perfect. 

We must train our students to 


realize that the whole web of cor- 
respondence is simply a matter of 
sensitive psychological impressions. 
We must make him conscious of the 
fact as his letter reads, so is the im- 
pression made of the writer of that 
letter. The teacher of transcription 
should insist that effective letters are 
correct letters in all points of punctu- 
ation, English, arrangement, etc. It 
must be evident that all business cor- 
respondence from the simplest in- 
quiry to the most complex sales cam- 
paign is a matter of sensitive psycho- 
logical impressions skillfully woven 
together to bring about a desirable 
result. 


A Letter Mirrors its Writer 


At best, it is difficult to teach how 
to convey personality through the 
letter. Most of the difficulty rests in 
the fact that it is almost impossible 
satisfactorily to define what person- 
ality is. Like electricity, we know it, 
when it is present. We realize its 
presence when we notice its effects. 
A strong class discussion can be built 
around the necessity of perfect tran- 
scription. Among all the particular 
kinds of skill demanded by business, 
no other approaches the importance 
of skill in the use of the written 
word. Training in English is the 
one absolutely indispensable kind of 
training that business demands. 
Hence in the transcription class it 
is essential to vitalize the English 
work. 


A New Attitude Toward the 
Essential Elements of Transcription 


One of the most serious stumbling 
blocks in our traditional plan of 
teaching shorthand, typewriting, and 
lastly transcription, is its emphasis 
upon such terms as “review of rules 
of English grammar and syntax.” If 
we omit the word grammar and use 
the phrase “essential elements of 
transcription,” it will tend to keep the 
attention of the student centered up- 
on the end in view rather than upon 
the incidental means to the end. In 
fact, he comes to view his study of 
the elements of transcription in the 
light of what he is about to try to 
make with them. 

An effective analogy may be drawn 
with the skilled metal worker. Not 
until he is expert in the handling of 
his drills and lathes can he be con- 
sidered competent in producing the 
finished product. Similarly, not un- 
til the student is reasonably sure of 
his handling of words, phrases, 
clauses, and sentences can he be ex- 
pected to interpret perfect produc- 
tions of letters. 

This new approach substituted for 
the traditional rule-of-grammar ap- 
proach, will eliminate much of the 
difficulties otherwise felt. Students 
may feel all too often that they need 
no further review in the funda- 
mentals of English even though their 
mastery of such fundamentals may 
be seriously deficient. But when 
they are introduced to this review in 
transcription instruction, in terms of 
practical techniques yielding valuable 
end results which they may not other- 
wise secure, they will put forth a 
study effort that it is hard otherwise 
to stimulate. 


RECORD OF TRANSCRIPTION CLASS 


ALL PUPILS HAVE HAD ONE SEMESTER’S TYPEWRITING TRAINING; THEY HAVE 
HAD FOUR WEEKS OF TRANSCRIPTION TRAINING. 


Errors Net 


Punctuation Typing 


x transcribing rate 
English per minute 


Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil N. 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 


= 


Dictation: 100 words. Vocabulary within limits of Chapter II, Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


Punctuation involved in dictated article: 


Two semicolons 
Commas—apposition (5) 
Commas—direct address (1) 
Direct quotation marks 
Capitals—proper names 
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English and Shorthand difficulties in dic- 


tated article: 

Too, two, to, their, there, maid, made, grain, 
clean, happen, appear, vogue, very good, nicce, 
knees. 


Meeting of 
Mimeograph Paper Association 


Representatives of schools from four 
different states attended the Fourth An- 
nual Conference of the National Mimeo- 
graph Paper Association, which was held 
at Central Normal College, Danville, In- 
diana, on November 9. Interesting and 
practical talks on school journalism were 
given by A. L. Danburg, of Pikeville, 
Kentucky; Richard R. Somers, of Fair- 
mont High School, Dayton, Ohio; H. H. 
Wiggins of Fairview High School, Rocky 
River, Ohio; and Mrs. Vera M. Hall, 
of Danville, Indiana. The conclusion 
drawn from these talks was that the 
mimeographed paper as a means of de- 
veloping community consciousness for the 
small school is yet in its infancy. Mimeo- 
graphed school papers are springing up 
in all parts of the country and are proy- 
ing of value to the schools. In most 
cases they are produced either by the 
commercial department or in cooperation 
with the teachers and students in the 
commercial department. 


Stephen C. Noland, editor of the /v- 
dianapolis News, spoke at the luncheon 
meeting and expressed his encouragement 
of the journalistic project for the smaller 
school. 


The National Mimeograph Paper As- 
sociation is sponsored by the commercial 
department of Central Normal College, 
with Mrs. Blanche M. Wean as chair- 
man. Through this association a monthly 
exchange of papers is sponsored. Each 
school that publishes a mimeographed 
paper sends in a copy of each issue, 
which is criticized in a monthly bulletin 
that is sent to all members of the na- 
tional organization. 


A contest among all the papers re- 
ceived during the year is being sponsored 
again this year by Kappi Pi Beta, hon- 
orary journalistic fraternity for mimeo- 
graph papers. 


Business Education Exhibit 


As this issue goes to press a unique 
business education exhibit is being planned 
for Dec. 17-18 at Jefferson high school, 
Lafayette, Indiana, with displays by many 
manufacturers of devices used in a busi- 
ness office. The high school commercial 
department, Loyal G. Minier, its head, 
and the school Commerce club are spon- 
soring the show, with the Chamber of 
Commerce, local merchants and others co- 
operating. 


The high school gymnasium is to be 
converted into an exposition room with 
booths for exhibitors. All types of busi- 
ness machines and office equipment, busi- 
ness text books, moving pictures and 
projection machines and many other re- 
lated articles are expected to be on ex- 
hibition, including everything related to 
the business office. 


Mr. Minier sent letters to about 125 
manufacturers, announcing the show and 
inviting participation. He has had the 
exposition in mind for a long time and 
with enthusiastic responses from many 
concerns, a successful exhibit seems as- 
sured. Schools within a radius of 50 
miles are being asked to attend and profit 
educationally by the exhibits. 
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Use Films Accounting Instruction 


by Irving Rosenblum 
John Adams High School, Queens, New York, N. Y. 


An educational technique is required in the preparation of visual 

lessons, Another apparent necessity is the extension of such instruc- 

tion into new fields .. . . The opportunities for the improvement of 
instruction through visual aids have scarcely been explored. 


é THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 

EpucaTIon, (issues of January, 
February, and March, 1933), there 
appeared a compendium of visual 
ails in commercial education. That 
compilation was prepared from cata- 
logs of business firms and state and 
university departments of visual in- 
struction in the United States and 
other countries. 


A reading of those articles lead to 
the following conclusions : 


1. Most of the films listed were re- 
lated to the subject matter in business 
‘training. 

2. There were practically no films 
suited to instruction in accounting. 

3. The comparative abundance of ma- 
terial relating to the subject of business 
training was largely due to the adver- 
tising value of films. Since business firms 
were the chief producers of those films, 
it was to be expected that commercial 
enterprises would be the topics of the 
pictures. 

4. Although these private motion pic- 
tures may be instructive, they were pro- 
duced with no regard to educational pro- 
cedure. 

5. The visual aids reported in the 
article have been supplemented by addi- 
tional material. Eleanor Skimin and 
Ethel Wood have prepared films for in- 
struction in typewriting and stenography. 
Slides of bookkeeping forms have been 
used in accounting instruction in one 
= the business colleges in New York 
Aty. 

_ 6. The next logical step in the search 
‘or visual aids in commercial instruction 
is to determine the needs for the future. 


What Is Needed 


Foremost is the requirement of 
an educational technique in the prep- 
aration of visual lessons. Another 
apparent necessity is the extension 
of such instruction into new fields. 
_ Concerning the former, Doctors 
freeman and Wood of Chicago and 
Columbia Universities, respectively, 
commented on the technique of edu- 
cational films in their research on 
that topic. They concluded that the 
“happy ending” of the popular films 
offers no stimulus to reflection. The 
educational picture, however, must 
challenge thought and encourage in- 
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vestigation. Although the popular 
pictures may afford relaxation and 
suspend mental activity, the educa- 
tional films must arouse intellectual 
curiosity and invite further study. 

The opportunities for the improve- 
ment of instruction through visual 
aids have scarcely been explored. 
The object of this article is to dis- 
cuss the application of visual instruc- 
tion to the field of accounting. 


AN 
ACCOUNTING 
LESSON 
ON A 
ROLL 


OF 


A Development in Visual 
Instruction 


At John Adams High School, Mr. 
Charles A. Gramet and the writer 
have engaged in a study of lesson 
units most effectively presented 
through film slides. At the outset, 
Mr. Gramet insisted that no topic 
that could be taught better in any 
other way, be developed in a film 
lesson. Furthermore, the film strip 
must represent a complete lesson 
unit. 

Several films were prepared. The 
first group dealt with the topic, 
“Closing The Ledger.” Closing en- 
tries represent one of the most diffi- 
cult topics in accounting. The mere 


mechanical details of preparation in 
a lesson on closing entries may re- 
quire the greater part of a period. 
The use of a film would effect a 
great economy in time and, inci- 
dentally, assure accurate models. 
For the topic of “Closing Entries,” 
two films were prepared—one for 
elementary bookkeeping and _ the 
other for intermediate work. One 
film proceeds step by step through 
the closing entries, using the State- 
ment of Profit and Loss as a guide. 
That report of income is subdi- 
vided into its component parts. To 
each segment of the statement is ap- 
pended an abstract of the corre- 
sponding section of the ledger. This 
method affords an opportunity for 
a keen comprehension rooted in the 
interrelated records of ledger and 
statement. With the Profit and Loss 


Statement arranged for his guidance, 
the student prepares the journal en- 
tries to close the ledger. Through 
the projection of successive pictures, 
the attention of the entire class is 
focalized upon the individual prob- 
lems in the sequence of transfer 
entries. 

The other film, more elementary 
in nature, uses the ledger accounts 
supplemented by analytical questions 
to develop understanding in the task 
of closing the ledger. In this film 
strip, the pupil is introduced to the 
topic by a simple arithmetical prob- 
lem involving computation of profit 
from figures of sales, cost and ex- 
pense. 

That problem is solved first by 
the student, in a mathematical 
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manner. The same problem is solved 
by the bookkeeper through the State- 
ment of Profit and Loss and the 
ledger. 

To illustrate the procedure in clos- 
ing the ledger, the individual ac- 
counts are then presented. Questions 
may be asked freely by the teacher 
upon each account, to develop the 
bookkeeping record. The stillfilm 
permits this freedom in questioning, 
since stillfilms, like slides, portray a 
succession of still or motionless pic- 
tures. The disadvantage of break- 
age or loss of single slides in using 
glass slides is overcome by the use 
of film. 

Following the initial profit and 
loss problem of the film, the math- 
ematical solution of the pupils serves 
as a skeleton for the ledger entries in 
closing the books. As the lesson pro- 
ceeds, the source of the information 
presented in the introductory arith- 
metical problem is revealed in the 
ledger accounts. Conversely, the 
pupil sees, through the ledger record, 
the basic information that has been 
summarized arithmetically and in 
statement form. 

By questions directed at the mer- 
chandise account, the pupil discovers 
the origin and significance of the ab- 
struse bookkeeping expressions 
“merchandise available for sale,” and 
“cost of sales.” This method of pre- 
sentation develops vivid concepts 
helpful in ledger and statement com- 
prehension. Errors due to misunder- 


standings in the computation of 
operating expenses and sales cost are 
avoided by presenting the actual ac- 
counts with their mathematical story. 
That device is also helpful as a 
remedial measure for the correction 
of misconceptions in the accounting 
record. 

Thus there is an enriched presen- 
tation of the topic of closing entries, 
through the multiple approach of 
ledger, statement and simple arith- 
metical solution. The Sales Income 
and Profit and Loss accounts serve 
as focal points to summarize the in- 
formation presented in the arith- 
metical solution. To conclude the 
lesson, the film provides a chart to 
epitomize the sequence of the trans- 
fer entries. 

The film units described above 
may be used as lessons in presenting, 
drilling or reviewing the topic of 
“Closing Entries.” They should be 
of particular value in aiding slower 
students who require special assist- 
ance. 

These films are to be supplemented 
by others on “Analysis of Accounts,” 
“The Merchandise Cycle,” and 
“Business Papers.” Several more 
are planned for use in the business 
training course. 

The object of the entire series is 
threefold; first, to utilize an educa- 
tional technique; second, to extend 
the scope of visual instruction; and 
finally, to suggest adaptation of this 
method to other subjects. 


A CRITIQUE OF METHODS OF TEACHING 
BUSINESS LAW 


(Continued from page 12) 


negie Foundation so aptly terms, 
“solid moorings.” The legal profes- 
sion is in need of practical men at the 
bar, who are well versed in the 
fundamentals, conventions, and ref- 
erences of the law.'* 

The experiences mentioned above 
have also been those of our neigh- 
bors, the Canadians, who have found 
the casebook method, as used in the 
United States, very unsatisfactory. 
They contend that it is a method 
which aims to teach “swimming” by 
throwing the learner into the 
“water,” that it is a very slow way 
of teaching, and that in order to be 
at all successful the teacher’s guid- 
ance must be extremely discreet. 


The casebook method, even today, 
is relatively unknown in Canada. Up 
to the present time, there have been 
only two casebooks written in the 
legal history of the Dominion. The 
first was Falconbridge’s work, which 
did not appear until 1927; and the 


™Treton, The Case System—A Criticism, p. 639. 
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other was that of Smith a year 
later.15 

The Canadian method rejects the 
pretentions of an integral monopoly 
on legal education, as held by the 
United States method, and admits 
the aid given by the study of the 
works of legal doctrine, even in those 
fields for which it claims the prin- 
cipal exploitation. Each group of 
decisions is tied together by the illus- 
tration of a section of the English 
Act, and followed by annotations, A 
common enlarging of all of the 
methods used in legal education is 
absolutely necessary on both sides of 
the International Line. Case law 
and method presents itself in many 
different ways, and when it becomes 
the logical auxiliary of the art of 
teaching through cooperation, it can 
easily take root in the field of civil 
law.16 


"18 Falconbridge, A Selection of Cases on the 
Sale of Goods. Smith, Cases on the Law of 
Trusts. 

Lambert and Wasserman, ‘Case Method in 
Canada,” p. 16. 
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Criticism 

If, as Langdell was quoted as say- 
ing,’* law is a science, the first step 
necessary is the establishment of a 
working hypothesis, to be followed 
by the induction, the inductive ref- 
erence, and finally the deduction. 
Does the case method follow this 
procedure? It does not. There is 
no hypothesis to start with, hence the 
other steps fail to materialize. The 
student merely flounders in a pool 
of cases. Thus, it can be seen tiat 
there is real necessity for an intro- 
ductory course in Blackstonian prin- 
ciples in the schools. 

Unfortunately, many textbooks «re 
nothing more than a conglomeration 
of well-arranged and commentated 
facts. Little attempt seems to be 
made to solve the problems of leyal 
social adjustment. The gross error 
of Langdell was that he mistook ihe 
opinions of the courts, concerning 
the relations of social phenomena, 
for the real case, which was the 
social phenomenon itself. It is 
really too much to expect that an im- 
mature and inexperienced student 
can or will extract or deduce the rule 
of law from one set of facts and call 
that process scientific induction. It 
is unfortunate that another result of 
the casebook method is the fact that 
it so often reduces itself down to a 
mere “question and answer” routine, 
perhaps due to lack of time in the 
class program, or to a possible fear 
of quibbling, or even to some other 
possible or potential reason. 


Summary 


One can therefore see, the case 
method of instruction is not alto- 
gether successful. There seems to 
be reason in the contention, that the 
text book or lecture method does not 
produce any real-life situations, but 
instead has a tendency merely to list 
the principles of law to be mem- 
orized. Hence, flaws exist in both 
of the principal methods of legal edu- 
cation. This gives rise to the ques- 
tion: Is it not possible to strike a 
happy medium by developing a com- 
posite method ? 


" See page 10 of this work, 


(To be continued) 
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ee investigation revealed in this 
paper was made for the purpose 
of gaining information that would 
aid in evaluating and improving the 
business education curricula of a 
particular school. The survey was 
based upon the belief that a business 
education program, which is_ the 
product of the opinion of one group 
of administrators, cannot help but 
be improved when the opinions of 
fifty-six additional administrative 
groups are secured. 

With this idea in view the busi- 
ness curricular practices of fifty-six 
schools were studied. These fifty-six 
schools include all the senior and 
four-year high schools with an en- 
roll:ent of one thousand and more 
in California. Those high schools 
that were combined with junior col- 
leges or junior high schools in such 
a manner that the classes and enroll- 
men's of each were mingled, were 
excluded from the study. 

The data for this survey were se- 
cured from the following three 
sources: 

1. Principals’ reports sent to the 
Statc Department of Education, Octo- 
ber 17, 1932. These reports enumerated 
the subjects offered, number of classes 
in each subject, and pupil enrollment. 

2. Courses of study from each high 
school on file in the Department of 
Education offices, Sacramento. 

3. Personal interviews with  princi- 
pals, city supervisors of business edu- 
cation, commercial department heads, 
and registrars. Forty-six schools out 
of the total number of fifty-six were 
personally visited by the investigator 
in order to get more complete informa- 
tion, or to make sure that all data were 
absolutely correct. Of the ten schools 
not visited, information was obtained 
by letters from seven, while three 
schools had as recent and complete data 
on file at Sacramento as was needed. 

With the view of making the high 
schools studied more comparable, the 
fifty-six schools included in_ this 
study are divided into two groups, 
based on enrollment. Those high 
schools which have over two thou- 
sand pupils enrolled are called Group 
“A,” and those which have from one 
thousand to two thousand enrolled 
are classified as Group “B.” The 
first group includes twenty-five 
schools, and the second group con- 
tains thirty-one schools. 


What Business Subjects Are 
Offered? 


_Four tables are presented which 
display a part of the information 
gained from this survey. Table I 
shows the number of high schools 
that offer each business subject out 
of a list of thirty-three subjects. 
Fifty-six, or all of the schools stud- 
led, offer typewriting. This is the 
only subject that is offered in every 
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Business Subjects in 


California High Schools 


by Ina-Ree Watkins 


Senior High School, Santa Barbara, California 


TABLE | 
RANGE OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS OFFERED IN FIFTY-SIX SCHOOL 


s 


Number of | Number of 


schools schools Total Per Cent of 


offering offering schools 
cow subject in subject in offering 
Subject “A” group ‘B” group subject 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Business Law... 
Business English 
Salesmanship 


Office practice 
Economic geography 
Junior business training 
Business mathematics 
Transcription 

Machine calculation 
Advertising 

Business organization 
Business practice 
Accounting .... 
Merchandising 
Commercial economics 
Secretarial training 
Machine bookkeeping 
Penmanship 

Retail selling 

king 
Occupations 

Store practice 

Filing 
Applied Sales 
Business science 
Foreign Trade 
Industrial history 
Secretarial bookkeeping 
Social studies 
Stenotyping 


Ban 


ON 


schools 
offering 
subject 


TABLE I! 
ENROLLMENTS IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN FIFTY-SIX SCHOOLS 


Enrollments Enrollments Total 
enroll- 
Subject group group ments 


Percent 
of total 
enrollment 


25854 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 

Shorthand 

Business English 
Junior business training 
Economic geography 
Salesmanship 

Business law 

Business mathematics . 
Office practice 

Machine calculation 
Transcription 
Advertising 

Business organization 
Accounting 

Commercial economics 
Machine bookkeeping 
Retail selling | 
Business _ practice 
Secretarial training 
Penmanship 

Filing and indexing ... 
Secretarial bookkeeping 
Occupations 

Social studies 

Banking 

Applied sales 

Business science 

Store practice 
Stenotyping .... 
Foreign trade .... 
Industrial history 


Totals 29,643 


| 
24 31 55 
22 24 46 
2 40 
20 39 
19 
16 
9816 
3700 10208 
1825 5114 
1332 3374 
rein: 763 2215 
426 1514 
287 919 | 
1 137 748 | 
1 652 80 
1 99 337 41 | 
17. 156 320 39 
18. 33 310 
19. 148 302 37 
21, 60 258 132 
22. 85 246 :30 
23. 131 131 
25. - 121 121 15 
27. 84 88 
29. 72 72 09 
30. 16 62 ‘08 
32. 42 42 05 
81,499 100.00 
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school. Shorthand is offered in 98.2 
per cent of the schools, or all schools 
except one. Bookkeeping is offered 
in 96.4 per cent of the schools or all 
but two. The fact that the three tra- 
ditional business subjects, typewrit- 
ing, shorthand, and bookkeeping are 
offered in so many of the high 
schools clearly indicates the great 
amount of importance attached to 
them. 

The next six subjects named in 
the order in which they rank in the 
number of schools offering them are: 
business law, fourth; business Eng- 
lish, fifth; salesmanship, sixth; of- 
fice practice, seventh; economic ge- 
ography, eighth; and junior business 
training, ninth. All the remaining 
subjects are offered in less than fifty 
per cent of the schools. 


Enrollments in Business Subjects 


Table II shows the enrollments in 
business subjects in the fifty-six 
schools. Typewriting heads the list 
with a total enrollment of 25,854, 
which is more than twice as many as 
its nearest rival. Bookkeeping, sec- 
ond in point of numbers, has an en- 
rollment of 12,008; and shorthand, 
third, has 10,208 enrolled. Fifty- 
nine per cent of the total business 
subject enrollment is distributed in 
these three subjects. 

Business English occupies fourth 
place in this table with a total en- 
rollment of 5,114, which enrollment 
is little more than half of the short- 
hand enrollment. Junior business 
training ranks fifth in point of num- 
bers enrolled. This is significant 
when it is remembered that only 
thirty of the fifty-six schools offer 
this subject. Economic geography 
ranks sixth on this list, salesmanship 
seventh, business law eighth, busi- 
ness mathematics ninth, and office 
practice tenth. From here on the en- 
rollments drop off rather sharply, 
all the other subjects having less 
than 2,000 pupils enrolled. "The fact 
that business English, junior busi- 
ness training, economic geography, 
salesmanship, and business law con- 
tain about 25 per cent of the total 
enrollment shows the trend toward 
the social-business subiects. 


Length of the Business Subjects 


The length of the business courses, 
in terms of semesters, is shown in 
Table III. The table indicates that 
the length of time devoted to these 
subjects is not uniform. Typing 
ranges from a two-semester course 
in one school to an eight-semester 
course in another school. The latter 
is a four-year high school, which of- 
fers typing from the ninth through 
the twelfth grades. The five schools 
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TABLE Ill 
NUMBER OF SEMESTERS SUBJECTS ARE OFFERED IN FIFTY-SIX SCHOOLS 
Number 
Semesters of 
Subject schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Shonteand 3 1 50 1 55 
Bookkeeping 2 8 2 38 1 5 54 
Junior Business Testing 3 27 30 
Business Mathematics ................. 15 11 26 
11 12 1 24 
Business Organization ................. 15 1 16 
Business Practice .............. 10 19 
5 2 7 
Merchandising ...... 6 1 7 
Commercial Economics .......... ih 5 1 6 
3 3 6 
Machine Bookkeeping .................. 3 2 § 
Secretarial Bookkeeping ................ 1 } 
Filing and Indexing . 2 2 
Business Science 1 1 
TABLE IV 
GRADES IN WHICH SUBJECTS ARE OFFERED IN FIFTY-SIX SCHOOLS # 
Grades Schools 
Subject 9 10 11 12 offering 
2 21 42 17 49 
2 31 9 6 39 
Business mathematics ~ 15 8 10 26 
Machine calculation 5 12 16 24 
Business organization 1 2 15 16 
Merchandising ........... 1 1 7 7 
Commercial economics ............ 6 6 
Occupations ....... 1 2 1 1 3 
Store practice ..... 3 3 
Filing and indexing .. 1 2 1 2 


* This table should be read as follows: Out of a total of 56 schools offering typing, first year, 
8 schools enroll 9th graders in the subject, 46 schools enroll 10th graders, 23 enroll 11th graders, and 
17 enroll 12th graders. 


offering the six-semester course are 
located in one city. The majority of 
the schools, or forty-nine, offer four 
semesters of typing. 


Four semesters of shorthand are 


four schools sive four semesters. 
The majority of schools offer two 
semesters each of office practice, jun- 
ior business training, and transcrip- 
tion; and one semester each of busi- 


given in fifty of the fifty-five schools 
presenting it. Three schools offer 
two semesters, one three semesters, 
and one six semesters. The length 
of the bookkeeping course ranges 
from two semesters to six semesters. 
However, thirty-eight out of fifty- 


ness law, economic geography, ad- 
vertising, and business organization. 
Practice is rather closely divided be- 
tween one and two semester offer- 
ings in salesmanship, business Eng- 
lish, business mathematics, and ma- 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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The Purpose and Program of the 


Institute of Adult 


Education At the 


Evander Childs High School 


by Leopold Amster, B.S.C., M.A. 


Teacher of Accounting & Business Practice, 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


HE idea of Adult Education, while 

not being new, is being greatly acceler- 

ated by the rapid growth of the High 
School Institutes for Adult Education, 
This rapid growth, which has gained the 
serious attention of the public, has been 
brought about by the democratic ap- 
proach, purpose and program of these 
Institutes. 

This type of education is addressed 
primarily to that large group of citizens 
which finds its time so apportioned that 
attenlance at the higher institutions 
offering a more formal type of education 
is impossible. This Institute, which is 
one of many that have been and are being 
formed in our city, is a swing back to 
the days where groups congregated for 
the exchange of ideas; where there was 
no onerous weight of institutional regu- 
lation nor routinization and mechaniza- 
tion of work for the fulfilling of require- 
ments. As in those days the Institute has 
but one purpose, the satisfaction of the 
needs and desires of the adult. 


The Institute desires to be of increas- 
ing service to the people of the com- 
munity; and accordingly members of the 
faculty have volunteered their time out- 
side of school hours without compensa- 
tion to instruct the classes. Sixty-five 
teachers are actively ensaged in operat- 
ing the Institute and in teaching in it. 


Any adult with ability to speak, read, 
and understand the English language is 
eligible for membership. No previous 
schooling is necessary for those desiring 
to enroll in courses. A registration fee 
of $1.00 is charged for every course 
taken. Money so collected is used to pay 
for printing and other materials for the 
Institute. Any funds in excess of the 
expenses of the Institute are used to as- 
sist needy pupils and for worthwhile 
school projects of the Evander Childs 
High School. 


_The program of the Institute is a recog- 
nition of the expressed needs of its mem- 
bers. These needs are varied. To deter- 
mine what were the needs of those in 
the community, the Institute conducted a 
survey. Twenty thousand adults were 
contacted with a questionnaire, to which 
more than two thousand signed circulars 


containing requests for courses in the In- 
stitute were received. 

Although, as was expected, each indi- 
vidual locality as canvassed through the 
elementary school called for a particular 
set-up, “certain wants stood out as being 
universal in all communities. For ex- 
ample, the fields which attracted most at- 
tention were those centering about so- 
cietal contacts, the home, and _ business. 
The field of pure culture, which was 
thought would be most attractive, did not 
seem so pressing a need to the com- 
munity. The requests showed a practical 
point of view, looking for the attainment 
of immediate objectives rather than ulti- 
mate goals.’” 

The curriculum of the Institute, there- 
fore, ranges from such subjects as Child 
Psychology to Contract Bridge; from 
Russian Literature to Business Law; 
from Appreciation of Music to Science 
in the Home. Again, the curriculum is 
not static, it changes not only from term 
to term, but in many cases, changes in 
nature during the semester so as to be- 
come adapted to the students in the 
courses. 

During the spring term of 1935 the 
curriculum contained the following 
courses in business education: Gregg 
Shorthand; Commercial Arithmetic; Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping; Business Practice 
and Procedure; and Law for Laymen. To 
this, as a result of requests from adults 
attending the institute and from those yet 
attending, it is planned to add for the 
fall term the following courses: Elemen- 
tary Typewriting and Office Practice; Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping; and Advanced 
Bookkeeping: Retraining Course. 

All this has led to a better understand- 
ing on the part of the teacher and the 
community as to the needs and problems 
of each. It has made the school a really 
integral part of the community, catering 
to the needs of all regardless of age. 
These needs, I believe, will be occupa- 
tional training to rehabilitate and reteach 
persons, displaced by technical advances, 
for new jobs and old jobs requiring dif- 
ferent and new skills. 

1 High Points, February, 1935—‘“A Survey of 


Adult Education Needs in a High School Area,” 
by Leon Hervey and Fred Schellhammer, page 31. 


Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 


_ Marked progress has been made dur- 
ing the past year by the cooperative com- 
mittee representing the six regional as- 
sociations of colleges and secondary 
schools of the United States, organized 
in 1933, which is attempting to develop 
improvements in the methods and stand- 
ards of accreditation for the secondary 
schools of the country. 

Substantial financial support has been 
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secured from one of the national educa- 
tional foundations; a central office has 
been opened in Washington, D. C., in 
association with the American Council on 
Education; the Executive Committee of 
the study recently devoted a week of 
meetings and intensive study to the prob- 
lems involved; and over two thousand 
research studies in secondary education 


have been abstracted to secure a sound 
basis for improved standards. 

‘the Washington headquarters, opened 
in September, are in charge of Dr. Wal- 
ter Crosby Eells, who has been granted 
leave of absence from his work as Pro- 
fessor of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity to act as Coordinator of Research 
for the national study. He will be as- 
sisted by Dr. M. L. Alstetter of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

A General Committee of twenty-one 
members representing the six regional as- 
sociations, with five advisory members, is 
in charge of the study. The Executive 
Committee consists of the following: 
New England Association: Jesse B. Davis, 
Boston University; Middle States Associ- 
ation: E. D. Grizzell, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Richard Mz Gummere, Chair- 
man, Committee on Admissions, Har- 
vard University, (formerly headmaster 
of William Penn Charter Schoo], Phila- 
delphia) ; Southern Association: J. Henry 
Highsmith, North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Joseph Roemer, 
George Peabody College; North Central 
Association: George E. Carrothers, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and J. T. Giles, Wis- 
consin State Department of Education; 
Northwest Association: Henry M. Hart, 
Lewis and Clarke High Schools, Spokane ; 
Western Association: William M. Proc- 
tor, Stanford University. 

Over 2500 abstracts of significant re- 
search studies in the secondary education 
field have been made during the past 
year under the direction of the Executive 
Committee with the cooperation of four- 
teen specialists in several leading schools 
of education in different parts of the 
country. These abstracts have been used 
as the basis of tentative checklists of 
several hundred features judged to be 
characteristic ‘of satisfactory or superior 
secondary schools. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
and the Washington research staff spent 
a week together at Montreat, North Caro- 
lina, in September studying and revising 
these tentative checklists, preparing state- 
ments of guiding principles, studying de- 
sirable procedures, and outlining plans 
for the promotion of the study during 
the current year. 

The research staff is now engaged in 
revision of the material which will be 
submitted before Christmas to two or 
three hundred secondary school principals 
and other leaders in the field of secondary 
education for criticism and suggestion. 
It is expected that before the year is 
over a body of material will be developed 
which will be sufficiently satisfactory to 
warrant experimental try-out in several 
hundred representative secondary schools, 
both public and private, throughout the 
United States. 

It is not intended that uniform stand- 
ards will be applied in all parts of the 
country, but that flexibility will be pro- 
moted not only in different sections but 
among different schools in the same state 
or section. Schools will not be expected 
to conform to any one pattern but will 
be encouraged to develop progressively 
better and better ways of attaining the 
objectives which they set for themselves. 
It is the earnest hope of the Committee 
to develop methods of identifying good 
secondary schools which will not only 
be more flexible than those now in use, 
but ones which will emphasize the qual- 
ity of the educational process and the 
nature of the resultant product, rather 
than the machinery of the educational sys- 
tem, and which will be a constant stim- 
ulus to continual improvement. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


chine calculation, though one semes- 
ter offerings are more numerous in 
the first three, and two semester of- 
ferings more frequent in the last. 


Grade Location of Business 
Subjects 

Table IV shows the number of 
schools that enroll pupils from each 
grade in each business course. <Ac- 
cording to this table, grade location 
of business subjects evidently is not 
seriously considered. Definite trends, 
however, are noticeable. Of the more 
important subjects, enrollments of 
Sth graders are largest in junior 
business training; 10th graders in 
first-year typewriting, first-year 
bookkeeping, and economic geog- 
raphy classes; 11th graders in 
second-year typewriting, second-year 
bookkeeping, first-year shorthand, 
business English, and salesmanship 
classes; and 12th graders in second- 
year shorthand, business law, office 
practice, transcription, business or- 
ganization, and business practice 
classes. 

While it has been impossible in 
this limited space to present all the 
findings of this investigation, never- 
theless, all the major conclusions 
based on the findings are given. 
They are as follows: 


1. A large variety of business courses 
are being offered in the larger Califor- 
nia high schools. This indicates pro- 
gressiveness on the part of business ad- 
ministrators in that they are not re- 
stricting business education merely to 
the older traditional subjects, but are 
including new subjects and experiment- 
ing, at least, in new fields. 

2. The fact that all the schools offer 
typewriting, whether their commercial 
departments are large or small, em- 
phasizes its general utilitarian value. 
In most schools it is no longer thought 
of as a strictly vocational subject. 


3. The large number of schools of- 
fering shorthand and bookkeeping em- 
phasize the fact that these two, with 
typewriting, still for.n the “backbone” 
of the business curricula. 

4. That practically seventy-five per 
cent of the schools in this group are 
offering busines law, business English 
and salesmanship, and considerably over 
fifty per cent are offering economic 
geography and junior business training, 
indicate a tendency toward social busi- 
ness training. 

5. In view of the large number of em- 
ployees engaged in selling as revealed 
by many community surveys, it is sur- 
prising that so few schools offer any 
subjects in retail selling or merchan- 
dising. 

6. The fact that enrollments in type- 
writing, shorthand, and bookkeeping 
represent fifty-nine per cent of the to- 
tal enrollment in business subjects fur- 
ther accentuates the strong hold these 
three have in the commercial depart- 
ments. 

7. Average class enrollments are less 
in the smaller schools than in the 
larger. 

8. There is a lack of uniformity in 
length of courses offered in the schools. 
The size of the total school enrollment 
cannot be counted as a contributing 
factor in this variance. 

9. Not much attention is being given 
in many schools to the allocation of 
business subjects in specific grades. 

10. Credit offerings and period re- 
quirements in subjects adaptable to the 
laboratory method of teaching vary 
greatly in the schools. Of these sub- 
jects the variation is greatest in type- 
writing. A lack of uniformity in length 
of class periods contributes to this vari- 
ation. 

11. A great diversity of titles are 
used to designate the various business 
subjects. 


12. As a general conclusion, reor- 
ganization of business education pro- 
grams in many of the individual 
schools, and the adoption of uniform 
practices in all the schools are neces- 
sary factors in improving the function- 
ing of business education in the state. 


CAMP COMMY 


(Continued from page 18) 


The erection of the two buildings brings 
us up to September 1934. It was then 
that we realized the extent of the de- 
velopment and the limitless possibilities 
of Camp Commy. It was then that we 
entertained the idea of incorporating. 
Within a short time that was an accom- 
plishment. We are owners of a corpora- 
tion; just as the United States Govern- 
ment is backing its C.C.C. project, so 
have we one of our own, our C.C.C— 
Camp Commy Corporation. There is a 
pride of personal, individual possession 
in each student, each one a member of 
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the corporation. From the charter issued 
by the State department, December 4, 
1934, we quote objects and purposes: 


To own and maintain a recreational camp for 
the members. 

To foster a spirit of fraternal loyalty among 
the members. 

To offer the facilities for teaching and coaching 
the members in woodmanship, waaleeatt, hunting, 
fishing, swimming, scouting, etc. 

_ To offer housing facilities in the summer vaca- 
tion for students, alumni, and all faculty members 
of said school. 

To cultivate an interest among the members 
of this society and of the community in the mental 
and physical development of the members. 
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To purchase and own and to mortgage and 
hypothecate such real estate and other property 
as may be necessary for the purpose of this 
organization. 

To receive donations, to receive, manage, take, 
and hold real and personal property, by gift, grant, 
devise, or bequest, and generally to do each and 
everything necessary, suitable, useful, or adyvis- 
able for the accomplishment of any one or more 
of said objects, or which shall, at any time, 
appear to be conducive to, or expedient for the 
2 gal of this organization in connection there- 
with. 


Other Needs 


We need two more houses. We need 
a flow well. We must have a building 
consisting of a dormitory and a com- 
munity kitchen and there must be an ad- 
ministration building. We are accumulat- 
ing a sum of money by the usual process, 
and, as we have our plans drawn, it is 
merely a question of time before actual 
building operations are started. This first 
dormitory unit is to be sized for 24. 


Next year, if present plans materialixe, 
plumbing will be our problem. We ire 
compelled to go slowly on developments 
requiring large expenditures. 


We draw up a schedule and allot a cer- 
tain definite time to those who will visit 
the camp, the larger the number of appli- 
cants the shorter the length of stay for 
each. The requirements for acceptance 
to camp are few; First, you must be a 
Commy student; second, you must know 
how to cook or be part of a group in 
which there is a cook; third, you must 
be able to pay for your own food; fourth, 
you must be willing to follow a few sim- 
ple camp rules. 


Camp Commy is an actuality. Up to 
the present time, every phase of its de- 
velopment has brought to us an enormous 
amount of satisfaction. For the time 
spent in its planning there is recompense 
in the thought of its permanency; for the 
energy spent in its building there is 
strength restored that the place itself 
gives to those who love it; for the dreams 
vested in its future there is certainty in 
the joy of ultimate realization. 


The above article was written near the 
close of the 1935 school term, and_ this 
postscript is written as the new school 
session begins. The summer is over and 
another report can be made on Camp 
Commy. 


During the month of June, I operated 
Camp Commy. I know now what it means 
to be a camp director, to control the ac- 
tivities of groups of boys, to arrange 
projects for cleaning land, digging drain- 
age, for planting shrubs. I know what it 
means to take a group of boys with no- 
tions of lazy vacationing implanted in 
their minds and substitute instead ideas of 
meal planning, of clean housekeeping, of 
system, order, routine. I have seen boys 
with no intention of assuming responst- 
bihty finally show a willingness and an 
ability to carry their end of the load. I 
have seen pale, listless boys grow brown 
and strong. I have seen surly boys grow 
sociable, crudely mannered ones grow al- 
most gracious. I have seen rough edges 
smoothed away with the realization that 
getting along with other people is a social 
obligation, a business necessity. I have 
seen the beginning of the fulfillment of 
Camp Commy. 


—Ray Abrams. 
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The Money Cure 


by David A. Weir 


Assistant Executive Manager 


National Association of Credit Men, New York, N. Y. 


A physician friend of mme recently 
tol me of a call from one of his patients. 
This patient had been a man of great 
wealth but had suffered with so many 
others during the depression days. He 
wanted a thorough physical examination. 
A‘ter he had been given the examination 
the physician told him that there was 
no'hing materially wrong with him phys- 
ically and added: “I can prescribe a 
cure for you but I cannot fill the prescrip- 
ticn. The only cure for your case is 
mney.” The patient replied: “You are 
on. hundred per cent right!” That ended 
th consultation. Two days later the 
nevspapers reported the suicide of the 
moan whose illness could be treated only 
by the money cure. 


Securing of Wealth, Not Money, is the 
Cure 


\s a matter of fact money was not the 
cure. While it may seem to be only play- 
ing with words, the fact remains that 
money is not a cure for anything, whether 
the illness be physical, mental, social or 
economic. Hardly anyone is interested in 
making money. That statement may be 
challenged but it is true. _We merely 
believe that money is the thing in which 
we are interested. What we are really 
concerned about is the securing of wealth. 
That is vastly different from the secur- 
ing of money. 


Periodically, and usually in times of 
depressed business conditions, the money 
making delusion arises. We are now 3n 
the throes of it. Millions of people again 
seem to believe that through some magic 
formula the addition of quantities ot 
money to the circulating medium of the 
country will restore prosperity. There is 
a persistent idea even among many busi- 
ness men that rising prices bring pros- 
perity. Believing that, they also natur- 
ally lean to the belief that if more money 
in circulation will increase prices, per- 
haps that policy of increasing money 
should be followed. While there may be 
a small degree of truth in the assumption 
that rising prices cause prosperity, the 
much larger degree of truth lies in the 
reverse statement that prosperity brings 
rising prices. This is simply another 
one of those cases which are so frequent 
where cause and effect are confused. 


It is pertinent to ask who is going to 
gain in an era of rising prices brought 
about through an inflation of the money 
of the country? Unless in some way or 
other wage earners, salary earners and 
the others who must constitute the great 
mass of buying power in the country ben- 
efit, it is not likely that anyone can be 
helped. It has been proved over and over 
again in the history of the world, that 
wage and salary earners as a whole gen- 
erally suffer reduced incomes rather than 
increased incomes during periods of 
money inflation and the consequent ris- 
ing prices. While the number of dollars 


which they receive may increase, such 
increase is usually more than offset by 
the reduction in purchasing power of the 
dollar. 
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Will the Debtor Class Gain? 


The usual contention is that even if 
no one else gains, the debtor class will 
gain. This also is a doubtful supposition. 
It is probably true that some debtors will 
gain but the only fair test lies in whether 
or not debtors as a whole receive more 
advantage than disadvantage. If the dol- 
lar income received by the debtor does 
not increase by a larger amount than the 
reduction in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, it is hard to see how the average 
debtor will be able to save enough out of 
his income to apply on old debts. 

The only debtors who really have a 
chance of gaining are: first, those who 
have some excess of income over living 
expenses ; and second, those who are able 
to convert their land, property or other 
holdings into cash at the higher prices 
and use the amount received to meet a 
part or all of their obligations. These 
two conditions do not usually fit the 
greater number of the debtors in the 
country. As a result, the debtor class as 
a whole rarely receives any material gain 
from increased prices engendered by 
money inflation. 


Value of Money Lies in What It Will Buy 


_ We need to learn that the idea of mak- 
ing money in the sense of being able to 
continue indefinitely creating money out 


of nothing is a useless and futile clutch 
at some easy method of bringing pros- 
perity. Money can be of value only be- 
cause of what it represents. If it fails to 
represent real purchasing power or if the 
amount of it is excessive in comparison 
to the real wealth of a nation, the result 
of inflation is merely to require the han- 
dling of a larger number of dollars with- 
out there being any commensurate return 
for the extra trouble and inconvenience. 
That, as a matter of fact, is the least of 
the troubles of attempting to make money. 
The greater trouble is the fact that in 
the attempt to create something out of 
nothing, we destroy even the equilibrium 
and certainty which ordinarily exists and 
upon which business confidence rests, In 
destroying that business confidence we 
are destroying the root of that which 
makes employment and wealth creation 
possible. We bring about a condition in 
which real wealth is hoarded rather than 
used. The hoarding of this real wealth 
must necessarily stop all material advance- 
ment for it is only as our real wealth, in 
the form of land, factories and the other 
things which add to commodity produc- 
tion, are used for such production and 
distribution that there can be any improve- 
ment in our standard of living. 


Insofar then as money has any value, 
it is impossible to manufacture money. 
The value of money lies in what it will 
buy. Attempts to create an excessive 
amount of money are likely to result in 
decreased production of the things for 
which we want to use that money in 
making purchases. We are faced, there- 
fore, with the dilemma that in our at- 
tempts to make money, the actual result 
is usually the destruction of existing or 
potential wealth. 


Academic Degree Assigned Second Place In 


Survey of University Stenographers 


Over 40% of College-trained Office Workers Employed by Duke University Place 
Higher Value on Business Training; 24 out of 70 Hold Degrees. 


Knowledge of and practical experience 
in the use of “skill” subjects without a 
college degree is at a higher premium 
among office workers than a degree with- 
out such specialized knowledge and ex- 
perience, if a recent survey of the more 
than 70 stenographers employed by Duke 
University is an accurate index. 

Asked whether they would exchange 
their knowledge and experience in sten- 
ographic and secretarial work for a col- 
lege degree without such _ specialized 
knowledge and experience, 10 of the 24 
college graduates in the group replied in 
the negative, while six put the higher 
value on a college degree. Only three of 
those who have never studied in college 
would exchange their stenographic knowl- 
edge and experience for a degree, while 
14 regard stenographic ability as more 
valuable. 

The highest percentage of college grad- 
uates among campus stenographers is 
found in the School of Law, where five 
out of ten stenographers have degrees, 
while two additional have studied toward 
a degree. The Medical school and Hos- 
pital stenographic force has a scholastic 
record just a fraction behind that of the 
Law school stenographers. Twelve of 


the 24 stenographers in this department 
have degrees, while four additional have 
studied toward a degree. The medical 
school stenographic force would lead 
that of the Law school in academic 
achievement, if one more of the 24 sten- 
ographers had studied toward a college 
degree. 

The remaining seven college graduates 
are employed in the following depart- 
ments: general administrative offices 3, 
oo of Religion 2, Library 1, Biology 


The non-graduates seem to have an 
edge on the degree holders in dexterity 
in shorthand and typewriting, the sten- 
ographer’s “tools.” The average rating 
for the college graduates in shorthand is 
92.3 words a minute, in typing 58.3 words 
a minute. The average score of the non- 
graduates is 98.4 words a minute in short- 
hand, and 63.8 words a minute in typ- 
ing. 

It is interesting to note that none of 
the college graduates has a shorthand 
speed of more than 100 words a minute, 
while four of the non-graduates can take 
dictation at 125 words a minute or more. 
The highest typing speed in both groups 

(Continued on next page) 
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is given as 80 words a minute, which is 
55 words a minute under the world’s rec- 
ord. 


Medicine and Law Require Highest 
Technical Excellence 


Not all stenographic positions in the 
university require a high degree of tech- 
nical skill. Personality seems to be given 
more consideration than the mere ability 
to do a specific kind of work. The high- 
est degree of technical excellence is re- 
quired in the Medical school and hospi- 
tal and in the School of Law, and the 
best stenographers are to be found in 
these departments. 

A few of the stenographic positions are 
of such nature as to require a wide knowl- 
edge and understanding of the history, 
traditions, and general life of the insti- 
tution, which knowledge can best be ob- 
tained by spending three or four years 
as a student. 

Seventeen of the 24 college graduates 
included in the survey received their de- 
grees at Duke University, and seven of 
these 17 were employed as part-time 
stenographers during their undergradu- 
ate days. The remaining 10 were able 
to devote all their time to study. 

Further investigation indicates that five 
of the remaining seven college graduates 
—those with degrees from institutions 
other than Duke University—came_ to 
Duke as the result of former employ- 
ment by or acquaintance with present 
members of the faculty and administra- 
tion. In addition to the seven college 
graduates who were employed as sten- 
ographers during their undergraduate 
days, eleven others have studied toward 
a degree while employed by the uni- 
versity. 

While none of these figures is strictly 
accurate, they are as nearly correct as 
can be determined without giving indi- 
vidual tests to all stenographers employed 
by the university. There may be reason 
for questioning the survey findings, since 
only 49 of the 70 or more stenographers 
answered the questionnaire completely. 
It is believed, however, that the findings, 
though not infallible, are indicative of a 
condition and a state of mind existing 
throughout the entire group. 

While the average salary of the col- 
lege stenographer is considered to be 
somewhat lower than that of the steno- 
grapher of more than average ability in 
business and professional offices, there 
are a number of compensating advan- 
tages. 


Advantages of a College Stenographer 


The stenographer at Duke has access 
to frequent public lectures, concerts and 


recitals, and has the opportunity of con- 
stant contact with leaders in the fields of 
religion, education, the sciences and pro- 
fessions, and a schedule of work that is 
seldom hurried. A number of them take 
advantage of the recreational opportuni- 
ties afforded on the two campi, such as 
tennis courts, swimming pools, libraries, 
and musical groups. 


While there is some degree of monotony 
and drudgery in the life of the university 
stenographer—as there must be in all 
forms of work—this aspect is reduced 
almost to a minimum. Among those with 
the most interesting positions may be 
mentioned the following specific students: 


A former Duke student who used 
shorthand and typewriting to earn a de- 
gree is now private secretary to one of 
the leading executives of the institution, 
and his position makes him virtually an 
executive. 


A junior, not included in the survey 
since he is not employed by the university, 
has typed manuscripts for a number of 
published articles and books written by 
an outstanding economist-historian. Hav- 
ing lived in a Latin American republic 
practically all his life, and being the son 
of a missionary, he is quite familiar with 
the Spanish language. This knowledge, 
together with his ability to type, was 
the means of his obtaining the job, which 
keeps his spare time occupied and fur- 
nishes a good portion of the necessary 
money for tuition, room, board, and other 
expenses incidental to college life. 


A junior in the Woman’s college takes 
daily dictation from a number of out- 
standing religious educators, and has 
typed a number of manuscripts for pub- 
lication. Another girl student is sten- 
ographer to a world-famous sociologist 
who has quite a list of titles to his credit. 


Another undergraduate stenographer 
regularly “takes” the addresses and ser- 
mons of local and visiting speakers for 
press reports. A sophomore typist has 
charge of the typing bureau, a student 
organization which last year gave part- 
time employment to 16 undergraduate 
typists. 


A large number of the stenographers at 
Duke are “right hands” to recognized na- 
tional and international authorities in 
law, medicine, religion, literature, ath- 
letics, psychology, economics, and other 
fields of knowledge. Such stimulating 
contacts, they assert, afford adequate com- 
pensation for the somewhat lower sal- 
aries which apply to these positions as 
compared with those paid their sisters in 
the business world—A. A. Wilkinson, 
Director Duke University News Service. 


RESULTS OF A FIRST-SEMESTER TYPEWRITING TEST 


(Continued from page 16) 


performing the tasks which will be 
required when he is employed in an 
office. Ability to write from straight 
copy has little commercial value if 
the typist does not have the ability 
to place letters or articles correctly 
on the page. 
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This comprehensive typing test is 
a device which permits teachers to 
determine whether or not these skills 
and knowledges are being acquired 
by each pupil so that remedial work 
may be given to insure their mastery. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


N-E-A Department of Business 
Education Membership Campaign 


The N-E-A Department of Business 
Education membership campaign is now 
well under way under the direction of 
Ernest A. Zelliot, 1st Vice-president and 
national chairman, University of Denver 
School of Commerce, in cooperation with 
three regional chairmen: Jessie Graham, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia, for the Western division; Lola 
Maclean, Detroit Commercial College, 
Detroit, Michigan, for the Central divi- 
sion; and John G. Kirk, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the Eastern division. The im- 
mediate solicitations are in charge of a 
central chairman in each state working 
with a group of district representatives. 
Returns to date indicate that total mem- 
bership for the year will be much over 
the high water mark of last year. 


Professor Zelliot has outlined the ad- 
vantages of membership in the Depart- 
ment and the advantages to the Depzrt- 
ment of increased membership as follows: 


Membership in the N-E-A Department of 
Business Education provides opportunity for 
the business teacher to affiliate with the activi- 
ties of a large and rapidly growing group of 
other progressive business teachers. 

A strong N-E-A Department of Business Fdu- 
cation serves the professional interests of bhusi- 
ness teachers and gives them an_ organization 
through which they may express themselves to 
advantage; as a part of the National Education 
Association, it is also a logical organization 
through which to work more effectively with and 
secure recognition more readily from other de- 
partments of education. 

With increased membership, activities and 
functions of the Department will increase. Bene- 
fits to members are not confined to attendance at 
the national meetings, important as these are. 

Interests of the N-E-A Department of Busi- 
ness Education are in no sense in conflict with 
state or regional business education associations. 
Rather it is the agency through which the fine 
work of other associations may be further sup- 
plemented and perhaps better correlated on a 
national basis. Administrative officers and mem- 
bers of the N-E-A Department of Business Edu- 
cation are, and have been, among those most 


active in their local or sectional associations. 


One of the services rendered by the 
Department for business teachers is the 
publication of the National Business Ed- 
ucation Ouarterly which has become in- 
creasingly popular each year. 


Teachers and others interested in better 
business education are urged to send their 
membership fee of one dollar promptly to 
Frances Doub North, Secretary-treasurer, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 


*x* * * 


Miss Nulty to Head 
Vermont Group for Another Year 


At the annual meeting of the Vermont 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, held 
at Montpelier, Vermont, on October 11, 
Catherine F. Nulty, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, was reelected to serve 
as president for the coming year. Other 
officers elected are: 

Vice-President, Adrian Holmes, Burlington 
High School, Burlington. 

Secretary, Mildred Miles, Lyndon Institute, 
Lyndon Center. 

Treasurer, Madeline Hastings, Montpelier High 
School, Montpelier. 

John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial 
Education, Philadelphia, delivered an ex- 
cellent address on “Progressive Methods 
in the Teaching of Elementary Business 
Training.” Atlee L. Percy, Boston Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Progressive Methods in 
Bookkeeping Instruction.” 

The next annual meeting is to be held 
in Burlington on October 9, 1936. The 
Spring meeting will be held on March 
14, 1936, in Burlington. 
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Bentley School Issues 
Interesting Booklet 


With the opening statement “It is be- 
lieved that no educational institution has 
published more complete information con- 
cerning its graduates than is presented 
in this booklet,” the Bentley School of 
Accounting and Finance, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, presents nine pages of statistics 
in a sixteen page booklet on “Employment 
and Earnings of Graduates.” 

Determined that the statistics should 
be as complete and as truth-revealing as 
it was humanly possible to make them, 
H. C. Bentley, President, the Bentley 
School of Accounting and Finance, be- 
gan in January, 1935, an investigation 
of the employment and earnings of grad- 
uates of his school. Questionnaires were 
mailed to all graduates and follow-up 
letters were sent to those who did not 
reply within three weeks. Reports were 
received from a large majority during 
the period from January 15 to March 25, 
1935, and approximately six hundred of 
those who had not replied were reached 
by telephone. Out of a total of 4,710 
living graduates to and including the 1934 
class, 4,475 gave the desired information, 
leaving only 235, or 5 per cent, not heard 
from. 

The statistics on earnings were com- 
piled from information furnished by 
graduates to and including the class of 
1929 whose reports showed that they were 
employed. Those who reported represent 
94 per cent of the total number of liv- 
ing graduates from 1920 to 1929 inclusive, 
and 93 per cent of those reporting were 
employed. 

It is claimed by Mr. Bentley that the 
earnings of graduates who have been out 
less than five years are not indicative of 
their potential progress, and because of 
this the statistics on earnings are re- 
stricted to those who have been out five 
years or more. It is stated that a man 
does not reach his maximum earning 
capacity before he is 50 years of age, 
and the average age of all graduates of 
the Bentley School, to and including the 
class of 1929, is but 33.6 years at the 
time of writing the booklet. 

The summary of the statistics shows 
that of employable graduates reporting, 
to and including the class of 1934, 88.20 
per cent are employed. 39.34 per cent 
of graduates to and including the class 
of 1929 are earning $2,500.00 or more per 
year. 492 of these graduates are earning 
more than $3,000.00 a year, and of these 
a considerable number receive annual in- 
comes ranging from $5,000 to $15,000. 

The Bentley School was established in 
1917 with an enrollment of 29 students. 
During the year 1934-35 the enrollment 


was 2,128. 


Byrne School ‘“‘Makes Good”’ 


At the first of the year Byrne Com- 
mercial College, Dallas, Texas, adopted 
the slogan “A position for every Byrne 
Graduate.” H. E. Byrne, President, re- 
Ports that for the first eleven months 
they have “made good.” Two hundred 
and thirty Byrne Graduates have accept- 
ed employment. He states that their 
business for the eleven months shows an 
increase of 40% over the previous year. 
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Pi Rho Zeta Activities 


The National Pi Rho Zeta Fraternity 
and Sorority will have an annual maga- 
zine. The first issue of the magazine 
is being dedicated to the founder and 
sponsor of the National, A. C. Hermann, 
who in 1929 with a group of eight young 
people organized and incorporated it as a 


A. C. HERMANN 


National. It has enjoyed steady growth, 
with chapters in some of the leading and 
largest commercial schools. 

The National Secretary, Wm. A. Davis, 
Jr., has announced that the most recent 
school to be granted a chapter is the 
Spencerian College in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. It is to be known as the Lambda 
Chapter. H. G. Wesibrod is their chap- 
ter sponsor. 

The Kinman Business University, Spo- 
kane, Washington, have enjoyed picnics 
and other -social activities sponsored by 
the Theta Fraternity and the Eta Sorority 
Chapters in their school. These two chap- 
ters have the honor of being the two 
largest in the National. 

The Illinois Business College Chapters, 
Springfield, Illinois, have opened their 
winter social activities. The Iota Fra- 
ternity have enjoyed a smoker and will 
sponsor a fraternity basketball team. The 
Zeta Sorority chapter has had several 
dances. 

The Kappa Chapter in Charleston, West 
Virginia, has had several dinner parties 
and will have an unusual Christmas 
party. The Kappa Trio is sponsored 
by the chapter and they are well known 
for their many broadcasts. 

The National is divided as to fraternity 
and sorority with its National officers for 
each. LaVerne Powell, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, is the National Sorority Pres- 
ident. 

Any school or person interested may 
write to A. C. Hermann, National Spon- 
sor, Box 1358, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, for booklet, the new magazine and 
information. 


* * * * 


Shilt Heads Buffalo Groups 


Bernard A. Shilt, Chairman of the 
Accounting and Law Department, Hutch- 
inson Central High School, Buffalo, New 
York, has been elected president of The 
Buffalo Schoolmasters’ Association for 
the school year 1935-1936. 


American Institute of Business 
Expands 


At the beginning of the fall term, E. O. 
Fenton, president of American Institute 
of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, announced 
the expansion of his school. He states 
that they now have an enrollment of six 
hundred students, the largest in the his- 
tory of the school. 

Seven new teachers have been added to 
the faculty. They are: Ramona Foster, 
Lee W. Julander, Lillian B. Howry, Louis 
Schneider, Maude Poole, Alma Koland 
and Grace Looft. 

Miss Poole is the school nurse. The 
American Institute of Business has added 
her to the faculty on a full-time basis. 


* * * * 
Cleveland Campaign 


Come-to-Cleveland Campaign is being 
waged by commercial teachers of Ohio 
in an effort to bring the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation to Cleve- 
land in 1936. A rally and dinner were 
held in Cleveland on December 5. The 
speakers at the meeting were: 


L. M. Hazen, First Vice-President, National 
Commercial Teachers Federation. 

E. E. Merville, President, Spencerian 
ness School, Cleveland. 

Jm. L. Moore, Principal, 
School, Cleveland. 

Caswell Ellis, President, 

D. D. Lessenberry, President, 
mercial Teachers Federation. 

Mark Egan, Manager, Cleveland Convention 
and Visitors Bureau. 


Busi- 
John Hay High 


Cleveland College. 
National Com- 


* * * * 


New Buildings Dedicated 
at Bryant College 


On Wednesday evening, November 27, 
the new buildings of Bryant College, 
Providence, Rhode Island, were  for- 
mally dedicated. Among those in attend- 
ance at the dedication were Governor 
Theodore Francis Green, and Dr. Clarence 
A. Barbour, president of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Governor Green was introduced by 
Harry Loeb Jacobs, president of Bry- 
ant College. Other speakers besides 
Dr. Barbour were George W. Gardi- 
ner, honorary alumnus; William L. 
Sweet, honorary alumnus, and Everett 
FE. Salisbury. 

Dr. Barbour in praising the work of 
President Jacobs for the school, declared. 


“How much we cwe to people who dream 
who see things that are unseen bv other people. 
My heart is filled with congratulations tonight to 
President Jacobs.” 


Mr. Gardiner called education not just 
knowledge, but a preparation for life 
and declared Bryant College, under the 
leadership of President Jacobs is well 
prepared to educate in the truest sense 
of the word. 

Messages of congratulation were re- 
ceived from Secretary of Commerce Dan- 
iel C. Roper; Dr. Francis B. Sayre, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and Ogden L. 
Mills, former Secretary of the Treasury. 


Editor’s Note: The new campus was described 
and pictured in the April, 1935, issue of thss 
magazine. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools 


The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools will hold its annual 
business meeting at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Thursday, December 26. At this 
meeting officers are elected, problems of 
business education in the private schools 
are discussed, and the members meet for 
their fraternal dinner, which has become 
an annual affair of considerable note. 

The Board of Governors of the Associ- 
ation will be in session almost constantly 
during the convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation, and will 
be prepared to consult with members and 
with others interested in business educa- 
tion. 

The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools is beginning its 
twenty-fourth year. The present officers 
are: B. F. Williams, President, H. E. V. 
Porter, Secretary, E. H. Harmon, Treas- 
urer, J. F. Fish, Vice-President Central 
Area, Dr. E. M. Hull, Vice-President 
Eastern Area, C. W. Edmundson, Vice- 
President Southern Area, W. A. Robbins, 
Vice-President Western Area. 


* 


Pennsylvania Commercial 
Teachers 


The Commercial Section of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association will 
meet in Harrisburg, on Saturday, De- 
cember 28. The general theme for all 
sectional meetings of the State Associa- 
tion is “Curricula Revision,” and_ the 
Commercial Section program will apply 
this general theme to the particular needs 
of commercial education. The following 
is the program for the Commercial Sec- 
tion: 

“Place of Bookkeeping in a Revised Commercial 

Curriculum,” H. A. Andruss, Director of Depart- 
ment of Commerce, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
_“Place of the Secretarial Subjects in a Re- 
vised Commercial Curriculum,” Clarissa Hills, 
Head of Commercial Department, High School, 
Johnstown, Pa. 
_ “Place of Salesmanship, Retailing, and Adver- 
tising in a Revised Commercial Curriculum,” 
Harold Thomas, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, High School, Kittanning, Pa. 

“Place of Commercial Law, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, and Economics in a Revised Commercial 
Curriculum,” Earl McKensie, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, Senior High School, New 
Castle, Pa. 

“Commentator on the Revised Commercial Cur- 


riculum as a Whole,” G. G. Hill, Director of 
ores of Commerce, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 


The officers of the Commercial Section 
this year are: 

President: R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City. 

Vice-President: Howard S. Light, Technical 
High School, Scranton. 

Secretary: Elizabeth H. Gintzer, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg. 


Because of the large number of cur- 
ricula changes being made in the high 
schools of Pennsylvania and because of 
the large increase in commercial curricula 
in Pennsylvania high schools during the 
past few years, it is believed that this pro- 
gram will prove unusually timely, and will 
draw a large number of commercial teach- 
ers as well as school administrators. 
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Colorado 


At the Fall Meeting of the Commercial 
Section, Colorado Education Association, 
held on November 7, there was a panel 
discussion on “Social and Economic Prob- 
lems of the Consumer as a Function of 
Education.” The panel chairman was 
Sam R. Hill, principal, Manual Training 
High School, Denver. 

On November 8, the members of the 
Commercial Section gathered for a lunch- 
eon meeting and listened to an excellent 
address by John F. Sherwood, C.P.A., 
author, and lecturer at University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The officers of the Commercial Section 


are: 
President, Milton C. Rebell, South High School, 
enver. 
Vice-President, Dorothy Croasdale, Manual 
Training High School, Denver. 
Secretary, Ernest A. Zelliot, University of 
Denver. 

* * * * 


N. J. Commercial Teachers 


The High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey held their an- 
nual meeting at the Convention Hall in 
Atlantic City on Saturday, November the 
9th. This meeting was attended by about 
three hundred commercial teachers after 
which a luncheon was served at the Chel- 
sea Hotel. 

The speakers included H. L. Rhoades, 
Assistant Personnel Director, Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, New York 
City, who spoke on the subject “If I Were 
a High School Graduate in My First Po- 
sition” and Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor 
of Commercial Education, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York, who 
used as his subject “The Human Side oi 
Teaching Commercial Subjects.” 

In connection with the meeting there 
was an exhibit of commercial work from 
many of the leading high schools of the 
state. All commercial subjects were rep- 
resented and the work was judged on its 
merit by William Einolf, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania and 
Miss Frances Bowers, School of Educa- 
tion, Temple University. 

Several blue ribbons were awarded for 
superior work, red ribbons for excellent 
work, and yellow ribbons for honorable 
mention. Over one hundred and_ fifty 
awards were given by the judges. The 
exhibit attracted much attention and was 
found to create an unusual interest. At 
least two thousand persons reviewed the 
work in the exhibit in the three days that 
it was on display. 


Vocational Association Convention 


The American Vocational Association 
held its annual convention in Chicago at 
the Stevens Hotel, December 4-7. Modern 
trends in the fields of trade and industry, 
agriculture, home economics, industrial 
arts, guidance, rehabilitation, part-time 
and commercial education were features 
of a four day sectional program. 

On December 6 there was a conference 
on training for store owners, managers, 
salespeople and other workers in 
tributive occupations. Dr. Paul H. Ny- 
strom, Professor of Marketing, Columbia 
University, was chairman of the morning 
and afternoon sessions. Dr. George 
Hambrecht, President of the Association, 
presided at the luncheon session. 

The Commercial Section meeting was 
held on Saturday morning, December 7. 
Jacob Spies, Supervisor of Commercial 
Department, Vocational School, Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin, arranged the program ‘or 
the meeting, of which Dr. Harold G. 
Shields, assistant Dean, School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago, was chairman. 
The speakers and their subjects were: 

“Possibilities and Limitations of Physcho- 
technical Methods in Vocational Analysis,” Dr. 
Samuel N. Stevens, Dean, University College, 
Northwestern University, Chicago. 

“Junior Business Training,” Clay D. Slinker, 
Director Commercial Education, Board of Edu- 
cation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Selling Strategies,’ Dr. Benjamin F, Bills, 
Chairman, The Bills Corporations, Chicago. 


* * * * 


Florida 


The members of the Florida Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association will hold 
their annual meeting at Orlando, Flor- 
ida, on the afternoon of January 3. 
The objectives are: (1) To promote 
a feeling of fellowship among Florida 
commercial teachers, and (2) To focus 
attention upon recent developments in 
commercial education. 

The following program has been ar- 
ranged: 

Introduction of Members. 
Panel: Some Recent Developments in Secondary 

Business Education. 


1. The Florida Course of Study in Com- 
merce and Its Value to Teachers. 

2. Recent Developments in the Train- 
ing of Typewriting as the Results of 
Experimentation. 

Method of Teaching Short- 


and. 
4. The Social Objective in the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping. 


Forum: For exchanging ideas on special methods 
and devices of teaching typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping. 

Business Session. 


New Jersey Teachers on Boardwalk at Atlantic City 
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FEDERATION CONVENTION 


TIME: 
PLACE: 
THEME: 


December 26, 27 and 28 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
“Educating for Better Business Behavior” 


PROGRAM APPEARED IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Present indications point to a record 
registration for the convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation, 
to be held in Chicago this month. The 
registration last year reached 1042, which 
was only 18 behind the peak year of 1929. 
The advance registration is running con- 
siderably ahead of last year and it is the 
hope of D, D. Lessenberry, President, and 
other officers of the association to break 
all r-cords this year with a registration of 
between 1200 and 1500. 

The program for the convention ap- 
peared in the November number of this 
magizine. 

Tic convention opens Thursday, De- 
cember 26. A series of skill demonstra- 
tions sponsored by exhibitors will be held 
during the afternoon. On this program 
Chester Soucek will give the typewriting 
demonstration instead of George Hoss- 
field, who was first scheduled to represent 
the Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Company. 
Norman Saksvig will give the demonstra- 
tion for the Dictaphone Sales Corpora- 
tion. Later, tea will be served in honor 
of the former presidents of the Federa- 
tion. 

The convention will be formally opened 
at 8:30 p.m. with the first general as- 
sembly. Mr. Lessenberry will preside. 
The address of welcome will be delivered 
by Dr. William F. Bogan, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago. Dr. Louis L. Mann, 
Rabhi of the Sinai Congregation, Chicago, 
will speak on the subject, “Five Epochs in 


One Generation: A Study of the Ethics 
of Business and the Business of Ethics.” 
Dancing and a floor show will follow the 
assembly. 

The programs of the various depart- 
ments and round tables which meet on 
Friday and Saturday were given in the 
November issue. Since the publication of 
that number of this magazine, Mr. Lessen- 
berry has announced the following pro- 
gram for the Private Schools Department 
meeting on Friday morning: 


“What the Business Man Demands When Em- 
ploying a Stenographer or a Bookkeeper,’ James 
Craig, Former District Governor of Rotary, and 
President, Craig Employment Agency, Chicago. 

“Placement and Follow-Up of Our Students,” 
C. W. Edmondson, President, Edmondson School 
of Business, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

“The Training and Outlook for Youth in the 
Business Vocations for 1936, J. Evan Arm- 
strong, President, Armstrong College, Berkeley. 
California. 

Panel Discussion Topic: ‘‘What Emphasis 
Should We Place in Our Courses on Business Be- 
havior?’ Miss Nettie M. Huff, Huff School of 
Commerce, Kansas City, Leader. 


President Lessenberry also an- 
nounced the following members of panels, 
of which incomplete lists of members 
were given in the November issue: 


Friday morning the following people will serve 
as members of the jury panel for the Public 
Schools Department: 

Chairman, Dr. W. R. Odell, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Members of the Panel: Jayne Church, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; William R. Fos- 
ter, East High School, Rochester, New York: 
Florence Krantz. Senior High School, Dubuque, 


Iowa; Ivan Mitchell, Western High School, De- 
troit, Michigan; Eva Lieber, Head, Commercial 
Dept., Thornton Township High School and 
Junior College, Harvey, Illinois; Dr. A. K. 
Loomis, Principal, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Friday afternoon the following people will 
serve as members of the jury panel for the 
Administrators’ Round Table: 

Irving Garbutt, Director, Commercial Educa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. P. Barnes, Deerfield- 
Shields High School, Highland Park, Illinois; 
Mildred McCauley, Shenandoah High School, 
Shenandoah, Iowa; Guy Daniels, Chapman High 
School, Chapman, Kansas; Mary Gallagher, 
Gallagher School of Business, Kankakee, Illinois; 

Barnes, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa; P. B. Spangler, President, Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Saturday afternoon the following people will 
serve as members of the jury panel for the Ad- 
ministrators’ Round Table: 

Richard Hallisy, Washington Park High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin; L, Gilbert Dake, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri; Irving Garbutt, 
Director Commercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
B. Frank Kyker, The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Gus Parker, Proviso High School, May- 
wood, Illinois; Clyde Blanchard, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, New York; Egbert Hunter, 
Calumet High School, Chicago, Illinois; Hefper 
M. Hood. Office, Illinois State Employment 
Service, Chicago, Illinois; Fred. C. W 


W. Parker, 
Secretary, Kiwanis International, Chicago, 
Tllinois. 


The second general assembly of the con- 
vention will be held Saturday morning. 
Following the annual business meeting 
and election of officers, Dr. G. Bromley 
Oxnam, President of DePauw University, 
will deliver an address on “Culture and 
the Preservation of Democracy.” 

An interesting feature is scheduled for 
Saturday afternoon from 1:30 to 2:30, 
consisting of a series of teaching demon- 
strations covering the subjects of short- 
hand, typewriting, office practice, book- 
keeping, junior business training, and busi- 
ness behavior. 

The convention will close Saturday eve- 
ning with the annual banquet and dance. 
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MUSEUMS 


Field Museum of Natural History 
Roosevelt Road and Lake Michigan. Hours 
—9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission free on Thursday, 
Saturday aaa Sunday; 25c¢ other days. 


Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum 
Northerly Island, east of Shedd Aquarium. 
Hours—10 a.m.-9 p.m. inc. Sunday. Demon- 
strations hourly. Admission 25c. 


Art Institute 


at the foot of Adams St. 


Michigan Ave. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m. 


Hours—9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. daily; 
Sunday. Admission free. 


Museum of Science and Industry 
Lecated on Lake Michigan at 57th Street. 
Hours—10 a.m.-6 p.m. inc. Sunday. Admission 
to Museum free. Admission to underground 
workings of coal mine 25c. 


Chicago Historical Society 
North Ave and Clark St., in Lincoln Park. 
Hours—9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. week days; 12:30 p.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Sunday. Admission free Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday; 25c other days. 


Academy of Science 
Located in Lincoln Park at Clark & Center. 
Hours—9 a.m.-5 p.m. week days; 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Sunday. Admission free at all times. 


Oriental Institute 


58th St. and University Ave. Hours—10 
a.m.-5 p.m. week days; 11 a.m.-5 p.m, Sunday. 
Admission free at all times. 
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INTERESTING POINTS 


Union Stock Yards 


Located between 4100 and 4700 S. Halsted 
St. Visitors are permitted to take inspection 
trips through the prominent meat packing 


plants. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Jackson and LaSalle Streets. Hours—9:30 
a.m.-1:15 p.m. daily. Free admission to visitor’s 


gallery. 
Elks Memorial 
Lake View Ave. & Diversey Parkway. 
—10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission free. 
Merchandise Mart 


Wells St. and North Bank Drive. 
building in the world. 


SPOTS OF HISTORICAL 
INTEREST 


Hours 


The largest 


The Water Tower 

Chicago Avenue and Michigan Boulevard. The 
only remaining landmark, north of the Chicago 
River, of the early city that was destroyed by 
fire in 1871. 

Site of Start of Chicago Fire 

558 DeKoven Street—an engraved stone desig- 
nates location formerly occupied by Mrs. O'Leary, 
whose cow is credited with starting the fire of 


Site of Fort Dearborn 
Michigan Avenue and Wacker Drive. Site now 
oumanel’ by the London Guarantee & Accident 
Building. In the wall of the building is a 
tablet marking the spot where the stockade stood. 


UNIVERSITIES 


University of Chicago 
Located between 57th and 59th Streets al 
the Midway Plaisance. 
Northwestern University 


Main school at Evanston, Illinois. _McKinlock 
campus located on Chicago Avenue at Lake Shore 
rive. 


Loyola University 
Loyola Avenue and Sheridan Road. 


DePaul University 
1010 Webster Avenue. 


LIBRARIES 


Chicago Public Library 
Michigan Avenue and Randolph Street. Hours 
—9 a.m.-10 p.m. Contains more than 1,000,000 
volumes. Famous for its Grand Army Memorial 
Hall, containing relics of the Civil War. Hours 
—9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


John Crerar Library 


86 E. Randolph Street. Hours—9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
daily. Noted scientific reference library. 


Newberry Library 
Walton Pl. between Dearborn & Clark Sts. 
Hours—9 a.m.-9:45 p.m. daily except Sundays 
and holidays. Contains many ancient manuscripts 
and rare volumes. 


Municipal Reference Library 
Room 1001, City Hall, Clark and Randolph 
Streets. Hours—9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
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Bookkeeping News 
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A new star has risen in the bookkeeping 
firmament. It shines with many progressive 
and wholesome features that are being wel- 
comed by clear thinkers and constructive doers. 
It retains the best from past bookkeeping ex- 
perience and adds innovations that are sound 
in the light of present-day trends. 


This 1935 text reflects, in a way, one of the 
principal lessons that came out of the world- 
wide depression from which we are just emerg- 
ing. It is economical. It shows the way to 
teach bookkeeping without using formal prac- 
tice sets—and more effectively. It presents 
more learning in a given time and with stronger 
fixation. It relieves bookkeeping of certain 
elements of drudgery for both teacher and 
student and promotes it to a lively and inter- 
esting study. The only supplies needed with 
INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING are ruled ledger, journal, and work sheets 
that can be bought at fractional costs at any 
stationery store. 


In using this text, formal practice sets become 
so many useless forms and needless repetitions 
that are really barriers to clear understanding 
and rapid learning. Their elimination means 
the omission of repetition at the point where 
the law of diminishing returns begins to oper- 
ate. The time saved through excluding exces- 
sive practice work is one of the factors that 
makes it possible for the student of INTENSIVE 
BOOKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING to learn 
in one year what has required three or four 
semesters in the past. 


A trial with one class will convince you of the 
merits of 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


xk 


List Price $1.80. Usual discount to teachers 
and schools. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco 
Sydney 


New York 
Boston 


London 


WEBB'S 
SIMPLIFIED TYPEWRITING 


(Complete Course) 


Combines the newest accepted teaching 
techniques with the findings of years of care- 
ful study and experimentation. 

The 368 pages of this scientific text cover 
the subject from introductory to the most 
advanced levels, Special drills on such mat- 
ters as carriage return, finger strengthening, 
and high-frequency words, are important 
features. 

The complete instructions explain and illus- 
trate each step in a manner that holds the 
student’s attention. 


WEBB’S SIMPLIFIED TYPEWRITING 
brings you more material and more complete 
teaching assistance. 


List, $1.72; net, $1.29. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 

value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE, by K. D. 
Fernstrom, R. F. Elder, W. P. Fiske, 
A. A. Schaefer, and B. A. Thresher, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 703 p. 
$3.50. 


This book makes available for college 
students a straightforward presentation of 
the principles involved in the management 
of a business enterprise. It is written with 
simplicity, and the principles are illus- 
trate! by well-chosen examples from the 
business world. 

Probably the most striking characteris- 
tic o! the book is its approach to the sub- 
ject. Instead of following the usual cus- 
tom of treating each of the phases of 
business separately, the authors have 
worked out a chronological approach, be- 
ginning with the problems involved in 
starting a business, taking up in turn 
those involved in organization, operation, 
personnel, equipment and materials, mar- 
keting, financial records, expanding and 
contracting operations, and finally ter- 
minating the enterprise or changing its 
form. In this manner the book gives an 
integrated and coordinated picture of a 
business as a whole. 

This book is especially of value in a 
school in which it is only possible to offer 
one or two courses in general business. 
The college or junior college which can 
offer no more than economics, accounting, 
and some coordinating course in manage- 
ment will find this book especially valu- 
able. It should also serve well as an 
initial course for students beginning to 
study business on a graduate or near- 
graduate level. 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND BANKS, by John 
Y. Beaty, Chicago: Business Publications 
Inc., 322 p. $1.75. 


Our American system of banking has 
survived more trying conditions than any 
other banking system in history. Further- 
more, it has aided the rapid advance of the 
United States which has now become the 
richest nation on the globe, more than 
any other one factor. That is because 
our banks are reservoirs for the sur- 
plus funds of the local community where 
they lend money liberally to those who 
wish to build up local industry. 

Some people misinterpreted the bank 
suspensions of 1930-31-32 and 33. They 
assumed that these were due to a faulty 
banking system. As a matter of fact, 
most of them were caused by a lack of 
understanding of banking on the part of 
depositors and of many bank directors. 
It is with the hope that depositors and 
directors will read this book with inter- 
est, and help avoid a repetition of ex- 
cessive bank suspensions, that it is of- 
fered. 

The purpose of this book is to show 
depositors the routine required for 
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judging the success, or lack of success, 
in the management of any bank. The 
routine is simple. The whole process ot 
banking is easy to understand, and it is 
not difficult to get the necessary informa- 
tion on which to base judgment. 

It is a simple, direct and readily un- 
derstandable description of the mecha- 
nism of banking practice. It explains in 
non-technical terms, every step in the 
banking process that should be known by 
the customer. 

This book has been written in such a 
way that, when read by both the banker 
and the customer, the inevitable result 
will be improved banking conditions. 


PROBLEMS OF THE BUSINESS TEACHER, 
Eighth Yearbook, Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, 1200 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 451 p. $2.50. 


The purpose of this yearbook is to 
focus the attention of classroom teachers 
and administrators upon the problems con- 
fronting business education, and to indi- 
cate ways by which they might be solved. 
The topic was attacked from three angles: 
first, from the point of view of problems 
of a general and _ semi-administrative 
nature; second, from the point of view 
of problems which directly affect class- 
room procedures and techniques; and 
third, from the point of view of problems 
which are peculiar to different types of 
business education. 

Part I accordingly deals with general 
problem of the classroom teacher and 
especially the business teacher. The con- 
tributors to this section were George F. 
Zook, Director of the American Council 
on Education, and Clinton A. Reed, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education for New 
York State. The second part of the book 
consists of explanations and demonstra- 
tions by classroom teachers of business, 
showing how progressive methods of 
teaching may be applied to the teaching 
process. Bookkeeping, business organiza- 
tion, commercial arithmetic, law, geog- 
raphy, economics, junior business train- 
ing, office practice, penmanship, selling, 
shorthand, business English, and typing 
are among the topics covered in this sec- 
tion. Part III deals with the problems 
that are peculiar to each type of school 
offering business education because of 
differentiation in the functions of the dif- 
ferent types of institutions; maturity, 
capacity, and previous experience of the 
learners; size of school population; and 
conditions under which the training is 
given. 

All teachers of business on the Eastern 
Seaboard, and progressive teachers of 
business all over the country will wish to 
have the book for reterence. Much credit 
should be given to Catherine F. Nulty of 
the University of Vermont who edited this 
yearbook, and who is now serving as 
president of the E.C.T.A. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT, by George M. 
Darlington, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 203 p. $2.00. 


This book is an attempt to make more 
effective the process of studying the prin- 
ciples of office management. This book is 
not an encyclopedia giving detailed in- 
formation about all matters touched upon. 
Rather it is a tool to be used as an aid in 
opening and altering the mind. 

With this in mind, an attempt has been 
made to give only the best methods or 
practices, avoiding references to poorer 
ways except where a warning is clearly 
desirable. The reading material is gen- 
erally restricted to setting forth principles 
and general methods. 

Questions and problems have been 
placed at the end of the chapters. These 
were drafted with the idea of establish- 
ing familiarity with the working condi- 
tions of the office, and at the same time 
inculcating an impersonal, scientific atti- 
tude toward the office problems. Where 
the reader may be reasonably expected to 
have acquired elsewhere a detailed knowl- 
edge of topics such as personnel activities 
and accounting, the material in this book 
has been much abridged. 

The larger the office, the greater the 
need for scientific control and the greater 
the opportunity to economize through 
standardization. But very few of the 
young people who study office manage- 
ment will start work in such large offices. 
Most of them will begin in offices employ- 
ing less than fifty workers and many will 
never work in larger offices. Therefore 
an attempt has been made herein to deal 
with the problems of office management 
in the smaller as well as larger offices. 

The book should have an especial appeal 
in the junior college and is an excellent 
reference book for classes in business or- 
ganization and in office practice in high 
school. 

* * 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING TYPEWRIT- 

» ING, by Paul S. Lomax, Helen Reynolds, 

~ and Margaret H. Ely: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
274 p. List Price, $1.75. 


This book is an attempt on the part of 
the authors to make available to teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators of type- 
writing instruction, information on ad- 
vancement made in recent years in the 
teaching of this most extensively taught 
business subject. The authors have 
definitely succeeded in their attempt and 
have placed invaluable teaching devices in 
the hands of embryo typewriting teach- 
ers as well as those more experienced. 

The aims and subject matter of a two- 
year course in typewriting are presented 
in terms of skills, ideals, knowledges and 
powers, and in the development of each 
skill, a very effective skill-building pro- 
cedure is advocated. In brief, this pro- 
cedure is: situation and motivation for 
the new skill; the teacher then sets ‘a 
model; the class imitates the model; the 
class criticizes its own efforts by means of 

(Continued on next page) 
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The modern text by a high 
school teacher that high 
school pupils can under- 
stand... 


Smith’s 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems 


$1.60 


A foundation text in elementary eco- 
nomics presented in such a way that 
the average high-school pupil will un- 
derstand it. This book has grown out 
of the author’s many years’ experience 
in teaching economics to secondary- 
school pupils. It emphasizes the social 
implications of economics, and helps to 
develop proper social attitudes. It covers 
those topics essential to the pupil’s live 
understanding of the business world and 
the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practi- 
cal, unusually teachable, this book offers 
effective text material for the one- 
semester course in economics for high- 
school pupils. 


Other McGRAW-HILL Books 


Brewster and Palmer’s 


INTRODUCTION 
TO ADVERTISING 


An elementary, logically-arranged, un- 
derstandable text, covering how to write 
advertising, how to display advertising, 
where to publish advertising, and the 
operating side of advertising, for 
secondary school pupils. $2.00. 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 


BUSINESS AND LAW 


Teaches essential principles of commer- — 
cial law through a series of exercises | 


following and explaining the day-to-day 
business activities and legal experiences 
of a Mr. Madison, in operating his de- 
partment store. $1.40. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS TO 
ACCOMPANY BUSINESS 
AND LAW 


$0.24 
Ohrbach’s 


GETTING AHEAD 
IN RETAILING 


Discusses the opportunities for young 
people in retailing today and gives 
sensible suggestions on how to get a 
oe in retailing and to advance in it. 
2.50. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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criteria supplied by teacher; followed by 
drill to improve the skill; the skill is put 
back into the field of use; and finally re- 
tention of skill is tested. The major laws 
of learning, Readiness, Exercise, and Ef- 
fect, as well as the subsidiary laws of 
piecemeal activity, analogy, multiple re- 
sponse, mind-set, and associative shifting 
are shown to correspond closely to each 
step in the skill-building procedure and 
the authors strongly advocate the consid- 
eration of these laws in building skill. 

The authors realize the pupils must not 
be trained as mere automatons but must 
be able to apply these skills to deal with 
new situations and so they have stressed 
a reflective-thinking procedure for the so- 
lution of real problems. Pupils who have 
been guided in the solution of problems 
all through the work in typing may be 
thrown more or less on their own respon- 
sibility in the solution of problems in sec- 
retarial practice when some worthwhile 
outcome depends upon the quality of their 
work. 

At the end of each chapter, the authors 
have included problems relative to the 
preceding chapter, which have real utility 
to the typewriting instructor. They have 
also included two appendices, one of 


script, headings, centering; there are also 
given one month plans for first and sec- 
ond semesters of a beginning typing class. 
The other appendix is very helpful in the 
information it gives concerning what the 
| authors believe should be included in the 


| presentation of several important topics. | 


| Remedial drills are given for the correc- 
| tion of errors commonly 
| dents’ typing papers. 
Exceptionally good suggestions for 
measurement of progress in typewriting 
will be definite help to teachers who are 
| having difficulty in grading students’ work 
| or who are not satisfied that their present 
| methods are satisfactory indices of stu- 
| dents’ progress. 
This text is a real contribution to the 
development of typewriting instruction. 
—Virginia Hawkins, Ballston, Spa, N. Y. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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pany, 134 p. $1.00. 
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$1.20. 
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Sim, Harley, Office Routine, St. Louis: 
D’Alroy & Hart, 152 p. $1.50. 


SoRelle, Rupert P., and Gregg, John R., 
Applied Secretarial Practice, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Co., 371 p. $1.40. 


C. A. Greg- 


Our Government To- 
Holt and 


Earl A., Fundamentals of Ac- 
Business Publica- 


Writers’ Manual, Cincinnati: 
ory Company, 156 p. 0c. 


which suggests excellent lesson plans for | 
teaching the important topics of manu- | 
_ Accredited teachers entitled to 20% discount 


found on stu- | 


Just the Book 


That Teachers of Commercial 
Subjects Have Heretofore Sought 
In Vain! 


BUSINESS 
OFFICES 


Opportunities and Operating Methods 
By G. L. Harris 


formerly Lecturer on Office Management 
at Drexel Institute 


Invaluable both for instruction 
as to the actual work in all 
kinds of business offices to- 
day and for guidance into 
office vocational opportuni- 
ties. Supplies in a unique way 
definite facts on interrelated 
functions in office procedure. 


if book is ordered direct from publisher 


Price $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers: 49 East 33rd Street, N. Y. 


GRADED LETTERS 


Kirk and Mumford 


Develops power to conquer 
every difficult factor in- 
volved in learning to write 
shorthand and in learning 
to transcribe with speed 
and efficiency. Books | 
and II, in editions to suit 
your choice of systems. 


Write for full information 


The John C. Winston Co. 


Philadelphia - Chicago - Atlanta 


SAVE HALF 
ON SCHOOL MACHINES 


Write for Free List of 
Typewriters, 
Duplicators, Multigraphs, 
Dictaphones, Calculators, Etc. 


PRUITT, 523 Pruitt Bldg., Chicago 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
December 26, 27 and 28 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


THE FOLLOWING TEXTS MERIT CONSIDERATION... 
ADDITIONAL NEW BOOKS AND UNITS ARE IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


ARITHMETIC 
Mastery Units in Socialized Arithmetic by 
Smith 
This book provides a complete mastery 
set-up using up-to-the-minute materials. 


ELEMENTARY Business TRAINING 
Our Daily Contacts with Business by 
Greenstein and Smithline 
A new text, 22 units, problem approach; 
enough arithmetic for a brief practical course. 


ENGLISH 
Improving My English by Pribble — 
a workbook. 
Pribble-McCrory Tests in Practical English 


Grammar— standardized, three forms. 


Book KEEPING 
Modern Bookkeeping Practice by Altholz 
and Klein 
First and second-year courses. Teaching 
Manual and Key, Outfits, Objective Tests. 


EcoNomIcs 
Economic Problems of Today by Klein and 
Colvin 
A practical problem course, 
Law 

Burgess’ Commercial Law by Cox 

Case approach—very complete presenta- 
tion. 

OFFICE TRAINING 

Secretarial Practice by Hainfeld 

Complete in its presentation of specific 
office practices. 


SALESMANSHIP 
Read’s Salesmanship by H. E. Read 
Rated as one of the best texts on funda- 
mentals. 
TYPEWRITING 
Modern Method of Touch Typewriting by 
Dake 
Accuracy, speed, skill. 


We gladly send examination copies 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
2500 Prairie Ave. 312 Santa Fe Bldg. 76 Ninth Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 


(Meng, stating. 
ganing...dog sledding with 


real Alaskan Huskies... 
hiking... horseback riding. 


You'll revel in the com- 
orts of the 300 room fireproof 
Inn. Movies, dances, concerts, 
bridge, 4000 volume library, 
huge cheery fireplaces, 
meals to match mountain 
appetites, reasonable win- 
ter rates, selected clientele. 


Highways Kept Clear All Winter 


The INN 


AT BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 500 FIFTH AVENUE 


LACKAWANNA 4-4212 


Simple, Definite, and Practical 
for Stenography Classes 


A FIRST COURSE IN 
BOOKKEEPING 


By Kesey C. Arricks, B.B.A., C.P.A., Head of 
Commercial Department, Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Mass. 


350 pages List price $1.52 
In THIS NEW book elementary bookkeeping 


is presented so clearly that it can be easily 
understood by pupils of early high school age 


THE USES of business terms and the methods 
of conducting business are explained in simple 
language 


Uses WORK UNITS dealing with business 
situations related to the home, clubs, and small 
businesses 


PROVIDES, in addition, optional material of 


an advanced nature 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN’S 


Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 
Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


LENNES 
| BU SINESS “Comme 
: ALLY Nw BACON 


